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creed are carefully examined they will be found to agree 
very closely with those openly avowed by Dr. Salter. 
The country stands in far greater danger of suffering 
Socialistic spoliation through the return to Parliament 
of candidates of Mr. Hughes’s character by the votes 
of misguided electors duped into the belief that they 


_ are voting for an honest constitutional Liberal Party, 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


The result of the election at Bermondsey is a splendid 
victory for Unionism and a crushing defeat for the 
Socialists. After their boastful and blatant prophecies 
of success—assurances which have been dinned into our 
ears during the last seven days—the miserable result of 
their efforts is calculated to achieve nothing but ridicule 
and contempt for their discredited cause. The leather- 
lunged preachers of the Socialist gospel proudly claimed 
that Dr. Salter, their local candidate, would head the 
poll, but the result of the election discloses the fact that 
he is at the bottom of the poll, with one thousand four 
hundred and thirty-five votes out of a total of nine thou- 








sand and four votes recorded at the polling stations. | they were before the said resignation. 


Bermondsey has provided another emphatic and irrefut- 
able example of the fact that the average British workman 
will have nothing to do with Socialism once it comes to 
him naked and unashamed. If Socialism ever sought 
an ideal ground on which to fight its battle it found such 
a ground in Bermondsey. The district is notoriously 
poverty-stricken, whilst in Dr. Salter, a sentimentalist of 
the most dangerous character, Socialism had a candidate 
who was a local man, widely known and personally 
popular. 
not have been surprised if Dr. Salter had been returned 
to Parliament, and it is a high tribute to the good sense 
of the Bermondsey electorate that they have dismissed 
Dr. Salter and his promises of a “millennium” with the 
contempt they deserve. Meanwhile, we take this oppor- 
tunity of warmly congratulating Mr. John Dumphreys on 
the victory he has won for Unionism and common sense. 
He fought a difficult battle against heavy odds, and he 
conducted his campaign with courtesy and honour. 





We regard the discomfited Radical candidate, Mr. 
Spencer Leigh Hughes, as a far more dangerous political 
character than Dr. Salter. Mr. Hughes is as convinced a 
Socialist at heart as is Dr. Salter, but Mr. Hughes is a 
man of disguises. A cheap loaf, Home Rule for Ireland, 
and “the people’s Budget ” were the cries with which he 
sought to win the’votes of the electors, whilst he indus- 
triously reminded his audiences that he was the repre- 
sentative of a great constitutional party. He was not a 
Socialist Because there happened to be a Socialist 
opposing him. He was only a good “ old-fashioned 
Liberal.” But if the tenets of Mr. Hughes’s political 


Under such circumstances many people would | 


| than 


it does at the hands of Dr. Salter and his 
friends. At the forthcoming General Election the 
country should remember that every vote given to 
a supporter of Mr, Asquith is a vote for Socialism. 
Meanwhile, the Bermondsey election, besides giving the 
Socialistic head one of the severest drubbings it has ever 
received, has thoroughly discovered to the public the real 


disease “suffragitis.” The action of these women in per- 
petrating the dastardly outrage on the ballot-boxes at 
Bermondsey, an outrage which seems likely to culminate 
in severe permanent bodily injury to an innocent citizen, 
will not only fill the country with disgust, but rouse the 
public to a sense of the danger incurred by treating such 
women with a sentimental leniency. Such women deserve 
exactly the treatment they would have received had they 
fallen into the hands of the Bermondsey crowd which 
collected outside the Town Hall on Thursday night. 





We have been favoured with the sight of a manifesto 
signed by nine male supporters of female suffrage and 
addressed to the electors of Bermondsey. Of the nine 
signatories to this ridiculous document only three are 
known to us by name. They are Messrs. H. N. Brailsford, 


| Henry W. Nevinson, and Laurence Housman. The first 


two gentlemen have succeeded in bringing their names 
before the public by resigning their positions as leader- 
writers to the Daily News as a protest against the 
“inhuman treatment” meted out by the Government to 
the imprisoned Suffragettes in refusing to allow them to 
starve themselves to death. It is safe to say that not one 
person in a million had ever heard of Messrs. Brailsford 
and Nevinson before they indulged in their “dramatic 
resignation.” -‘Nor have we observed that the leading 
articles in the Daily News are either better or worse than 
Messrs, Brailsford 


| and Nevinson, on the other hand, have no doubt, in their 





| 


own estimation, covered themselves with glory, even if 
they have achieved no more substantial rewards, while 
Mr, Laurence Housman has acquired a little more free 
advertisement; so that, on the whole, nobody seems to be 
a penny the worse, not even the Daily News or the 
Suffragists themselves. It would have been well if Messrs. 
Brailsford and Nevinson had reflected before resigning 
their important posts that in the nature of things nowa- 
days leader-writers for the Daily News are going rather 
cheap. There are probably at this present moment in 
London at least a thousand people who could supply the 
wants of the Daily News in the leader-writing line, and 
any of them could be had for an old song. It is quite 
possible, however, that Messrs. Brailsford and Nevinson 
know which side their bread is buttered, and that their 
“ dramatic resignation ” is not altogether such a guilelessly 
chivalrous sort of affair as they would have us believe. 
Meanwhile here is a paragraph, extracted word for word 
from their manifesto, concerning which we shall say no 
more than that it happens to be deliberately and flagrantly 
untrue :— 


The Ministers who now govern the country profess 
to represent Liberal principles, but in their treat- 
ment of the women who are fighting for political 
freedom they have prosecuted and punished as 
ordinary criminals many persons who were guilty of 
no offence whatever, except that of technical obstruc- 
tion of the police in agitating for the right of 
equality between the sexes before the law and under 
the Constitution. 
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If one of the brickbats hurled through the roof at a 
public meeting on to the heads of the audience, or a large 
stone flung by the aristocratic hand of Lady Constance 
Lytton, had happened to come into contact with any 
portion other than the heads of Messrs. Brailsford and 
Nevinson, they would probably have revised their 
opinions as to what constitutes technical obstruction of 
the police. The missiles of the Suffragettes, like the rains 
from heaven, fall on the just and the unjust alike. 


Mr. Balfour has accused Mr. Alexander Ure, the Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, of “telling a frigid and calculated 
lie, a lie carefully thought out, deliberately coined, 
and then put into illegitimate circulation.” Further, 
Mr. Balfour charges Mr. Ure with “ extraordinary exercise 
of mendacious imagination and of committing a double 
crime against poor old people who are in receipt of 
pensions.” Mr. Ure’s actual words have been reported in 
almost every newspaper, and he makes no attempt to deny 
the accuracy of the reports, contenting himself with trying 
to explain away the obvious meaning which attaches to 
them. In the speech which he delivered on Wednesday 
last at Rochdale, Mr. Ure said: “If, indeed, there were 
even the faintest vestige of foundation for the charges which 
Mr. Balfour levelled at me yesterday afternoon they would 
necessarily involve my immediate withdrawal from public 
life.” We cordially agree with Mr. Ure, and the more 
immediately his retirement from public life takes place 
the better it will be for all parties. If Mr. Ure really 
imagines that his admitted words are capable of being 
interpreted in any other sense than that attributed to 
them by Mr. Balfour, he has an easy remedy and an easy 
way of vindicating himself in the eyes of his countrymen. 
There is not a solicitor in London who would not assure 
Mr. Ure that Mr. Balfour’s remarks are libellous on the 
face of it. Let Mr. Ure then take an action for libel 
against Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour would no doubt plead 
that his words were true; that they were uttered without 
malice; and that they were spoken in the public interest. 
In legal phraseology, Mr. Balfour would “ plead justifica- 
tion.” And it would be for a jury to decide the question. 
No reasonable being, unless it be Mr. Ure himself, can 
have any doubt as to what the result of such an action 
would be. Mr. Ure has been attacked in the most public 
manner possible on a question reflecting his personal 
honour. If he is an honourable man, let him take the 
course we have suggested. If he fails to do so, the public 
will come to their own conclusions about him, and his 
“explanations” and “replies” will only serve to make 
his case worse. 





Mr. A. E. Manning Foster, of Greening’s, Limited, who 
with Mr. John Long’s reader and Mr. FitzGerald (also 
of Greening’s) has, to quote his own words, brought out 
the Re-union Magazine “ out of deep religious conviction,” 
is, we are glad to see, not carrying his religious convic- 
tions to what might be termed extravagant or quixotic 
lengths. Of course, commercially speaking, there is no 
particular harm in accepting and inserting an advertise- 
ment of a fat-reducing specific on the opposite page to 
that occupied by the last part of an article on the Holy 
Eucharist. Even the fact that the advertisement in ques- 
tion is rendered more attractive to the readers of the 
Re-union Magazine by the presentment of an abnormally 
stout gentleman with a protruding abdomen standing 
before the fire, while an “eminent doctor” addresses him 
in the following beautiful terms: “My dear sir, how can 
you expect to feel well while you remain as fat as you 
are? You must take a few bottles of to reduce your 
weight and recover tone ”—even this fact we say does not 
necessarily imply any want of true religious feeling on the 
part of Mr. Manning Foster and his amiable colleagues. 
At the same time, there are people who might conceivably 











consider that such advertisements as the one we have 
referred to, and the advertisement on the other side of the 
page, dealing with “skin rashes, eczema, and bad legs,” 
are out of place in a religious magazine, especially when 
sandwiched in between an article on the Holy Eucharist 
and a list of religious works comprising translations of 
various Christian liturgies and an edition of “The Old 
Catholic Missal and Ritual.” Still, after all, it is merely 
a matter of taste. 





Although Mr. Frank Harris is no longer editor of 
Vanity Fair, he continues to spread himself all over the 
columns of our eccentric contemporary. If we are not 
able actually to trace his hand in the notes which appear 
under the head of “ Vanities,” we are, at any rate, free to 
conclude that, politically speaking, the present editor of 
Vanity Fair has been reconverted to the views of Mr. 
Harris. The notes in question teem with sympathy for 
Socialism and advanced Radicalism, and a touching 
belief in the virtue and splendour of Mr. Lloyd George; 
while in another part of the paper three columns are 
devoted to a wild panegyric of Mr. Harris’s new publica- 
tion, “The Man Shakespeare and His Tragic Life Story.” 
We should be the last to deny that Mr, Harris’s com- 
mentary on Shakespeare contains much that is suggestive 
and much that is notable. We will go further than that, 
and say that it is a book which no student of Shakespeare 
can afford to neglect. But even if Mr, Harris is not 
averse to flattery laid on with a very large trowel, it is 
hard to believe that he likes it spread quite so thickly as 
in the article in question. Here is an extract: “No 
notice of ‘The Man Shakespeare’ would be in any way 
adequate that omitted reference to the incomparable style 
in which the book is written. Normally easy, simple, yet 
not the less sensitive, it rises again and again with full- 
breathed eloquence and pregnant beauty of phrase. I 
could have quoted a hundred things from this book for 
sheer delight of the way in which Frank Harris has 
expressed them.” Now Mr. Harris has many qualities of 
literary accomplishment, and we will do him the justice 
to believe that he has always sincerely striven after 
artistic form in words. Unfortunately, however, it is 
precisely as a stylist that Mr. Harris fails and always has 
failed. Nobody who has read his two volumes of stories, 
“Elder Conklin” and “Montes the Matador,” would 
deny that he has a sense of dramatic effect and the art 
of telling a story. But the style is simply atrocious, as 
we will undertake to prove to Mr. Harris, if he so desires 
it, by numberless quotations from the two books we have 
mentioned, by others from the play “Mr. and Mrs. 
Daventry,” which he adapted and completely spoilt from 
the original of Oscar Wilde, and by others again from a 
play entitled “Shakespeare’s Love,” in which he rashly 
attempted to write Elizabethan English. 





There was an interesting announcement in Thursday’s 
issue of the Daily News to the effect that “a new company 
has been formed to acquire the interest of the present 
proprietors of the Morning Leader and the Star. The 
directors are Ernest Park, Arnold §. Rowntree, Bertram 
F. Crosfield, Henry T. Cadbury, and J. Bowes Morrell.” 
It is not to be supposed that the world will go wildly 
excited over the announcement that the Morning Leader 
and the Star have undergone a change of proprietors, but 
the public may well look with surprise at certain names 
in the list of new directors. It seems there is to be & 
strong flavour of cocoa about the Star and the Morning 
Leader of the future. We see, to adopt the words of 
newspaper war correspondents, that the families of 
Cadbury and Rowntree are “extending the basis of their 
operations.” We have already one cocoa newspaper’ in 
London—our old friend the Daily News—which, under 
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the proprietorship of the Cadbury family, is chiefly 
notorious for the facts that it declines to print any 
racing or betting news and does not accept advertisements 
of alcoholic beverages. The Cadburys are, of course, 
quite within their rights in making such restrictions in 
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the Daily News, but we confess to some misgivings as to | 
how the extension of such a system to the Star and the | 


Morning Leader will affect the circulation of those 
journals. We naturally assume that all betting and racing 
news will be eliminated from the columns of these papers, 
because otherwise we should be forced to conclude that 
the Cadbury family are capable of running a paper for 


Puritans with one hand and a paper for betting-men with | 


the other. At present the early editions of the Star are 


practically bettirfg sheets, whilst the Star’s most popular | 


writer, not forgetting Mr. James Douglas, is undoubtedly 
the gentleman who signs himself “Captain Coe.” If the 
Cadburys are going to sell the Daily News through 
declining to print racing news and attacking all forms of 
betting, and at the same time sell the Star through the 
“tips” of “Captain Coe” and “Old Joe,” the fluid sub- 
stance of a cocoa manufacturer’s conscience will become 
somewhat notorious. On the whole, we do not think that 
“Captain Coe” and cocoa will mix with advantage. 





From the Daily Telegraph we extract the following 
report :— 


BOY BURGLARS. 


The evil influence exercised on youthful minds by | 


stories of the criminal type was severely commented 
upon by the Mayor at Richmond Police-court yester- 


day, during the hearing of a charge of burglary | 


against two boys. 


Mobsman,” and the scene was laid at Richmond. 


The Mayor: It is a disgrace that such vile trash 
should be published, for it leads to crimes of this sort. 


Detective-sergeant Cock, in answer to the Bench, 
said “ penny dreadfuls ” were a powerful factor in pro- 
moting crime. In very many cases the method of 
procedure minutely described in the book was 
followed. 


not to read such stories, and had burnt the copies 
whenever he could. 


Evidence showed that the boys had broken open the | 


back window of the shop, climbed in, and forced the 
cash register with a screwdriver, stealing 23s. 4d. 


for two years. 


journal which printed the story entitled “ The Swell Mobs- 
man,” which the Mayor of Richmond so rightly described 
as “vile trash.” The journal in question is the Union 
Jack, one of Lord Northcliffe’s numerous publications 
designed to rope in the pennies and hapennies of juvenile 
members of the community. Any of our readers who is 
anxious to inspect the Union Jack, and thus to gain an 
insight into the methods by which Lord Northcliffe has 
acquired the fortune which enables him to exercise such 
an enormous influence on the journalism of this country, 
will be able to secure a copy at any of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s bookstalls. In view of the language used 
by the Mayor in his magisterial capacity, we venture to 
ask the Commissioner of Police whether nothing can be 
done to put a stop to the publication of this and similar 
magazines, and we are sending him a marked copy of 
this number of Tue Acapemy, together with the issue 


Mobsman.” 


The story was entitled “ The Swell | 





A MORNING SONG 


TE 


You saw my window open wide, 

And woke me early, sister day! 
You came in all your lovely pride, 
With laughing looks that I adore, 

With wings of blue and grey . . . 
With sunshine skirts that swept the floor, 
With songs to drive night’s dreams away, 

You called me out to play. 

And so I took you by the hand, 
And found the way to fairyland. . . . 
With such impatient feet I climb 

The ladders of delight! 

For well I know that ruthless time 

Turns morning moods to tears and night. 


OutveE DovG.as. 





THE PERSISTENCE OF MR. 
HENRY CHAPLIN 


SomE years ago, in a journal of literary pretensions, we 
chanced upon an article which sought to explain what it 
called the “persistence of Lord Byron.” The writer of 
the article in question was perplexed over the discovery 
that people still read Byron, talked about him, and con- 
fessed to a lively interest in his personality. All this was 


| very astonishing when one remembered that a large 
The lads’ father said that he had ordered his sons | 


number of authorities who sit in the high places of 
criticism had dismissed Byron from their thoughts with 
contempt and even laughter. In other words, the winds 
had been blowing so strongly, for so long a time, that in 


| the natural order of things the Byron candle should have 


| vating. Finally, 


We have taken the trouble to find out the name of the | phenomenon, the 


| been blown out ages ago. 
Both boys were bound over to be of good behaviour | 


Yet it persisted in burning 
brightly, with a quiet obstinacy that was quite aggra- 
in an attempt to explain so strange a 
writer of the article was forced to con- 
clude that there must be something in Byron—“some- 
thing or other”—which had in it the long vitality of 
simple worth. For a foolish article “The Persistence of 
Lord Byron” was decidedly amusing, and it recurs to us 
to-day with the thought that quite a number of journalistic 
“odd lengths” might be hung with advantage on to the 
peg of persistency. Surely it is high time that some 
student of modern politics made inquiries into the various 
causes which have contributed to the persistence of the 
Right Hon. Henry Chaplin. In its way the politics 
of our time present no more astonishing phenomenon than 
this persistence on the part of Mr. Chaplin, and our 
political writers could find in it a far more profitable 
subject for inquiry than is to be found in a spirited 


defence of the rights of Mr. Ure to take precedence of 
of the Union Jack containing the story “The Swell | 


Ananias or in laborious translations of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Limehouse lingo into English. 
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It is a questionable thesis to-day whether or not a man’s 
work counts for anything. We seem to be all in the wind’s 
way, with a hearty appetite for words, and a blind eye 
for acts performed. But as we are sincerely endeavouring 
to elucidate this problem of Mr. Chaplin’s persistence, we 
cannot afford contemptuously to ignore the smallest thing 
—if it only be work in the interests of the nation—that 
may possibly tend to clarify the situation and disclose 
to us the reason why Mr. Chaplin has not been eliminated 
from the scheme of modern politics. We may then glance 
at one or two outstanding features in the life work of a man 
whose career has been as honourable as it has been indus- 
trious. He is the father of what is called to-day “the 
tariff reform movement.” In those far-away days, when 
nearly every prominent politician was sufficient of an 
opportunist to place a cotton-woven crown of infallibility 
on the rugged brow of Mr. Cobden, Mr. Chaplin stood 
apart and alone a convinced “opponent of the present 
system of free imports and restricted exports, miscalled 
free trade.” One may easily gather what meed of public 
adulation he got for standing by a principle rather than 
by a popular hero who came from that ever progressive 
garden of Paradise called Manchester (where the smoke 
comes from). Mr. Chaplin was insulted and ridiculed. 
He was an object of mockery and derision. He was con- 
sidered a survival. He was something that came out of 
the past, that represented the past, something as far 
removed from the exigencies of modern conditions as the 
old mail coach is from an aeroplane which competes for 
prize-money dedicated to the circulation of the Daily 
Mail. Who can count the jests that were made at the 
expense of Mr, Chaplin, the sparkling quips and glinting 
ironies that found a birth in sundry Fleet Street taverns 
and an easy way into life through the smooth channels of 
Bouverie Street in the days when the Daily News asked 
more than a halfpenny from its readers? A time even 
came when the tide of fierce ridicule turned to gentle 
derision, and then we were all told that Mr. Chaplin 
had become a negligible factor in the warfare of party 
politics, He was past the purposes of attack. He was 
to be consigned to some comfortable ante-chamber of 
oblivion and there stared at with half-humorous affection 
in the same way as we stare at Napoleon’s bed or the 
uniform of an English officer who fought at Dettingen. 
But the bluster of attack and the blighting winds of 
ridicule died gradually away and left Mr. Chaplin stand- 
ing precisely where he stood before, firmly established 
upon a rock of faith and principle. The exigencies of 
party politics left him untouched. He continued to 
preach the gospel of tariff reform in the face of ridicule 
and neglect, until one day the world woke up to find that 
tariff reform was the one great issue that sundered the 
two constitutional parties of this country. If there ever 
was a case in history of time fully justifying the life work 
of a statesman during his lifetime, that statesman is Mr. 
Chaplin to-day. 

As an administrator Mr. Chaplin has consistently 
enriched the offices which he has held with a sense of 
fastidious honour and a tradition of painstaking industry. 
The country, it should be remembered, is still experienc- 
ing the benefits derived from his legislative work as 
President of the Board of Agriculture. These may be 
little things. They are certainly things that one is liable 
to forget in the case of a politician who does not under- 
stand the meaning of the word advertisement, and who 
would scorn the use of theatrical limelight for the purpose 
of attracting notoriety. And here one is forced back to 











reflect if it can be really possible that the whole explana- 
tion of this persistence of Mr. Chaplin is to be discovered 
in the fact that his steady sacrifice of personal interest to 
the cause of national prosperity and the absolute impossi- 
bility of his ever moulding any subject to a private 
purpose have touched the imagination of the country and 
appealed to a deep sense of national honour. This is a 
simple explanation, and we believe it to be a true one. 
It is gratifying because it fills us with a certain sense of 
broad self-congratulation. It is well to know that a man 
of Mr. Chaplin’s character can be appreciated and 
honoured in the England of our day, for the knowledge 
of such a fact carries with it the collateral knowledge that 
there are other things besides “smartness,” “ expediency,” 
demagogy, blatant vulgarity, and ostentatious dishonesty 
capable of evoking recognition from a public that might 
easily have been debauched in an orgy of charlatanism. 
Indeed, the growth and stability of Mr. Chaplin’s reputa- 
tion may well be a sign and a symbol to the younger men 
in our public life that the steady application of disin- 
terested labour to the advancement of honourable causes 
is a surer path to permanently established success, in 
the best sense of that word, than any of the dubious 
“short cuts” of intrigue, self-service, and notoriety- 
hunting. 

The present writer has a very clear and vivid recollec- 
tion of Mr. Chaplin’s first appearance in the present 
House of Commons when he had been returned to Parlia- 
ment by the electors of Wimbledon with a majority of 
seven thousand votes. Everyone engaged in the liveliest 
speculation as to how he would be received. He was 
coming to an alien assembly, the strangest legislative 
assembly ever brought together by a reckless appeal to the 
mob passion of an illiterate electorate. The House prided 
itself upon what it called its “democratic” tone. How 
would it treat Mr, Chaplin? How would his dignified 
address and quiet courtesy be received by a House that 
was impatient of anything not roughly colloquial? How 
would the Socialists behave and the large section of the 
Radicals whose loud-mouthed truculence at that time was 
over-riding the entire assembly? Even some of Mr. 
Chaplin’s warmest friends shook their heads. It was a 
common phrase that he would never “ get the ear of the 
House.” When he entered the House, the perfect picture 
of a noble English gentleman, the great cheer he received 
from all parties was decidedly encouraging. But the test 
came when he rose to speak. Obviously his manner was 
strange to most of those present. There was no appeal 
to the gallery. He did not talk in “headlines.” One of 
the Labour members present remarked: ‘It seems like a 


voice out of the past”; but all listened with profound 


attention, and at the conclusion Mr. Chaplin received a 
demonstration such as has been seldom heard. From 
that moment down to the present day Mr. Chaplin has not 
only had “the ear of the House,” but its complete and 
undivided confidence. Indeed, one can say with truth 
that he is a more prominent figure in the Parliament of 
1906 than he was in the Parliament of ten years ago. 
Again one asks, What can be the explanation of so astonish- 
ing a phenomenon? Perhaps it is that even tricksters 
and demagogues, time-servers and “self-helps” admire 
in their secret hearts a man whose conspicuous ability is 
the modest servitor of the national interest and honour. 
With this explanation we must be content. 

Mr. Chaplin stands for all that is best in our private 
and public life. He is a patriot without a pose, a states- 
man without selfishness, In his private life and pursuits 
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he is typical of our English country gentlemen—a class 
that has done more and said less for the good of the 
general community than any number of Socialistic par- 
liaments. 


of the nation remains one of the healthiest signs of our 


time; for while we admire such men and follow their | 


leadership the fact remains indisputable and clear that 
it is not the nation that has rottenness in its heart, but 
only the ragged army of quack speakers and writers who 


have arrogated to themselves the task of 
leadership. 


national 








THE MOST HUMAN POET 


A Srupy or Rosert Browntna. 


Rosert Brownie is at once the most human, the most 
lovable, and the most splendidly masculine of the poets— 
excepting always Shakespeare, who can never be con- 
sidered among the rest, being compound of all and above 
all, for ever regnant king of Mnemosyne’s wide empire. 
In this assembly of powers, Browning stands upon a 
solitary eminence; for he has no clearly visible ancestry, 
and as yet he has no heritors. It is not probable that a 
second Browning should arise. His uneven rhymes, his 
discordant rhythms, are all of him that is imitable; but 
these most readily; so that, if parrot-tricks could make a 
poet, there were Robert Brownings rampant in the autumn 
lists of every publisher of poetry. 


Yet any misguided youth who should cultivate philo- 
sophy and a rugged style to the end that he might become 
a second Browning, must necessarily fail to attain thereby 
the essential strength of his master, the intense in- 
dividuality which, compelling these blemishes, gave 
Browning, in recompense, the power, by times and seasons, 
to triumph over his temperamental disabilities, and in 
spite of them, not because of them, to be a great poet. 

When we come upon some poetry characterised by 
abounding vitality, concerning itself chiefly with the drama 
of humanity as men and women play it out upon the 
world’s stage; when among them they comprise rhetoric, 
emotion, beautiful clear-cut cameos of description, con- 
necting links of sheer bald prosaism, playful turns, light- 
handed touches of tenderness, scraps of intimate por- 
traiture that set the poet’s picture clear before the reader 
as himself saw it—one after one in a heterodox medley 
. that is yet never utterly devoid of beauty—we know that 
the author can be no other than Robert Browning. His 
faults cannot be glozed over, being innate and inseparable 
from his excellences; he must be loved and borne with 
for the sake of the good that is in him, else must he be 
hated very fervently; he is for ever doomed to divide the 
company of his readers in two camps, irreconcilably 
adverse. 

Complete editions are of that order of mistakes whose 
culpability is patent even to an unpractised observer, and 
oftenest the offender is found to be some entirely kindly 
person, friend to his poet, and a genuine well-wisher to 
literature. 

Yet this criminal of good intent will set himself sedu- 
lously to collect every fragment of lyrical rubbish from 
the waste-paper baskets of his friend the poet, and to 
ransack the files of countless newspapers for each trifling 
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effusion, which the lyrist, writing, straightway forgot as 
worthy only of oblivion. 


Then, joyously hugging his unworthy salvage, he turns 
to the labour of the desk, and, having set the fruits of his 
triumph in fair and comely order, he offers the whole com- 
pilation to an undiscerning public, who, turning the pages 
and finding thereiz a song of matchless wonder, inevitably 
worded, catching at the skirts of beauty, following after 
some verses written because a new Act of Parliament 
irked the poet for the space of some few moments of mer- 
cenary composition, will say: “ Behold, here is the vice of 
uneven accomplishment,” not seeing that another than the 
author was responsible for its inclusion ; this hydra-headed 
public being, as a whole, singularly incapable of a wise 
discrimination. 

Yet, with great poets, this evil of publication in entirety 
is in some sense a necessary and desirable thing, and, at 
worst, a mutable evil, seeing that time shall unfalteringly 
reject the bad and, again, the less good, until at last from 
the chaos of the first idolatrous complete edition arises the 
sanely admirable perfect selection. 

Most fortunate among authors is the man who is 
possessed of clear wisdom and high courage to publish 
definitive selections in his lifetime, and resolutely to extir- 
pate therefrom everything unworthy. Even then, blinded by 
the craftsman’s pride, he shall infallibly sweep his net 
over-widely, and torn leaves and dust of the highway be 
found consorting with the butterflies therein. Nathless, 
time shall perform the last wise winnowing. 

Some poets, of large accomplishment and of minds not 
sufficiently critical, who now appear upon our shelves in 
portentous array of large volumes, shall come to posterity 
habited in dainty guise, no weightier than some of lesser 
output but more meticulous appraisement, that now make 
small show beside them, 





Wordsworth is of those whose shrinkage in some measure 
is inevitable ; Tennyson approaches not less surely towards 
diminishment; and, in sheer volume, Browning, perhaps, 
must suffer most heavily of all. Everyone of his liege-men, 
in contradistinction to the foolish and diminishing com- 
pany of his rabid worshippers, must desire to witness the 
eradication of his more palpably unsuccessful poems. 

It is not with him as with many others; he did not write 
uninspired verse out of the emptiness of his material, but 
out of its fulness, so that often when his poetry is hope- 
lessly overborne by his need to express a multitude of 
teeming thoughts, our interest in the theme bears us on- 
ward until, the ideas once crystallised, the essential poetry 
breaks through again, not less lovely for its momentary 
obscuration. Could he have endured to soften somewhat 
his ruggedness, to stem his torrential flow of words, his 
art had been greater; but it had not been the art 
of Browning. With him, more than with most men, 
Le style, c'est Vhomme. 

He was great enough to be conscious of his defects, not 
so great that he could labour patiently for their removal. 
Passages in his letters make plain to us that Browning’s 
creed of progress did not allow of patient revision; he 
must leave the old sculpture in th> rough and set about 
the new, only to leave that, also, all unsmoothed when the 
more perfect conception rose mockingly, enticingly before 
him. To every man his own method, and Browning’s faults 
were at least the faults of strength. 

To write of Browning without a word of Tennyson were 
almost a deed unthinkable. Between these contemporaries, 
leaping always together to the consideration of any writer 
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upon Victorian poetry, the points of contrast, the singu- 
larly few points of contact, form an irresistibly fascinating 
study, not wholly purposeless, 

If one could, by some impossible chance, happen upon a 
man, versed in English poetry, yet ignorant alike of these 
two poets and their work, it were an experiment of 
singular interest to read aloud to him one or two of their 
reasonably represeftative lyrics; and then to address to 
him some such question as this :— 

“Which of these men, forgoing at certain seasons the 
dignity of poetry, shall descend from his mountain, where- 
from aforetime he sang as befits a poet, and laying by his 
singing-robe, shall concern himself with the petty affairs 
of little men below; not largely, in thundering pean, with 
a mighty challenging voice to praise or give warning to 
his generation, but in a fashion germane to the age and 
passing with its passing?” Surely, of his little knowledge, 
that man would answer: “ Tennyson is a dreamer ; Brown- 
ing it is who will betray his timeless muse to serve a 
moment’s cause and call.” How utterly would his logic 
betray him! 

Browning, the realist, sees too far into the springs of 
things to lash his muse to fury over an hour’s wrong; it is 
Tennyson, the idealist, who troubles to sing for his time. 
To Browning the ageless themes belong, treated not in the 
Victorian fashion, but in the manner of the poets; yet in 
him the thought of the age is mirrored, its unres¢, its 
striving, its passionate desire for knowledge. Tennyson 
is pre-occupied with personal ideas; Browning with men 
and women. Browning, writing “Enoch Arden,” in some 
mood of inspiration, would have transformed it to an un- 
forgettable, intensely human drama, played to its tragic 
close in some little hill-town of Tuscany; Tennyson, 
writing “Porphyria’s Lover,” would have made sweet, 
undying music of Porphyria’s dress in the firelight, of the 
festival she left, and would have made of her a shadow 
and of her lover a monstrous unbelievable creature, no 
more the imaginable, passionate Italian, insane from 
excess of love. Tennyson could not in any wise have 
written thi. poem, nor have conceived the terrible, wonder- 
ful close : — 


And all night long we have not stirred, 
And yet God has not said a word. 


Browning’s lyric genius was essentially dramatic, objec- 
tive ; the surging thoughts that he was powerless to shackle 
tended always to the abstract, the philosophic. These 
jarring personalities, the dramatist and the philosopher, 
were for ever in crashing conflict; neither for any long 
space may usurp the province of the other, for which 
reason no one of the professed plays can be said to con; 
tribute anything of moment to the body of English drama. 

In the pure lyrics, when the philosopher is sunk in the 
poet and that poet’s whole force centred upon the crisis of 
some life’s history, the genius of Browning rises to its 
supreme heights, then, sometimes by the thrill of reality 
in the picture, as in “Fra Lippo Lippi,” “The Bishop 
Orders His Tomb,” “An Epistle”; sometimes by an 
emotion or a mood perfectly caught, as in “ Any Wife to 
Any Husband,” sometimes by a white space of beauty, 
some few lines wherein every word is perfect in its place 
and the whole instinct with life :— 


Your harp, believe, 
With all the sensitive tight strings 
That dare not speak, now to itself 
Moves slumbrously, as if some elf 











Went in and out the chords, his wings 
Make murmur wheresoe’er they graze, 
As an angel may, between the maze 

Of midnight palace-pillars, on 

And on, to sow God’s plagues, have gone 
Through guilty, glorious Babylon. 


In any, or all, of these manifestations, we discern poetry 
indubitable, impossible of oblivion ; the more delightful by 
reason of the former blank intervals, wherein the philoso- 
pher had encroached unduly upon the poet’s province. 

Perhaps already gone, but certainly soon to depart, 
Fifine must join Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau in the for- 
lorn country that is peopled by fictional characters once 
well known and well beloved, but now overtaken by the 
relentless sandstorms of time. The Inn Album goes too, 
it is likely, with many another; only the pyramids stand 
erect when the sky clears and the copper-coloured sun 
glows again overhead ; the storm will not spare the cactus- 
bushes. 

It is questionable whether another hundred years will 
not perceive a great many cactus-bushes growing about the 
pyramid of “ The Ring and the Book,” but time has surely 
no power upon Pompilia, the sweet conception not less 
warm and wonderful and human than Shakespeare’s 
Imogen. Infinitely less well done, and yet sufficiently a 
perfect creature; a lovely child with a woman’s heart. 
Neither shall time destroy the beautiful invocation— 


O lyric love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire— 


so often quoted, yet never spoiled. It is made immortal 
with Browning’s magic, the wand that in his hand could 
change things usual and themes unlikely into poems 
possessed of a lasting power to charm and to hold the 
heart—the very old and simple magic of love. This one 
word holds the secret of his insight into the complex 
motives of apparently reasonless actions; for to Browning 
the study of humanity in all its phases appealed with 
extreme poignancy, and most often he succeeds in trans- 
ferring that absorption to his reader. 

Browning is not afraid of passion ; he hates well, because 
he loves well; to the little people belong the small and 
timorous emotions. Browning the man was a perfect 
lover ; Browning the poet sings of love surpassingly well, 
as “In Three Days,” “By the Fireside,” and “The Last 
Ride Together ” :— 


There’s many a crown for who can reach 

Ten lines, a statesman’s life in each! 

The flag stuck on a heap of bones, 

A soldier’s doing—what atones? 

They scratch his name on the Abbey-stones. 
My riding is better, by their leave. 


Here, in verse that lilts to the lift of the horses’ feet, 
speaks the true lover, and here is the note of pity : — 


Dust — ashes! So you creak it, and I want the heart to 
scold, 

Dear dead women—with such hair, too—what’s become of 
all the gold 


Used to ae and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and 
grown old, 


When we apply to Browning one rigid test of a poet, seek- 
ing to prove his epithets alike original and felicitous, we 
find immediately— 


One lyric woman in her crocus vest, 
Woven of sea-wools. 


The quiet-coloured end of evening smiles, 
A hundred shapes of lucid stone. 


In these we have also the musical cadences which some 
have denied to our poet. 

For a proper appreciation of the splendour of Browning 
he should be read in the open air—in the summer time, 
when one may sit upon the grass in the Spe ae 
because, so doing, we reproduce in some slight measure the 
half-tropical delights of his beloved Italy, dream-country 
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of almost every poet’s heart; certainly “The Ring and 
the Book” is well served, being first made familiar in this 
fashion ; of this the present writer speaks from the depths 
of happy experience. The moment of prosaism presently 
arriving, or at best, some deep thought demanding to be 
pondered, it is well to look up, to see the play of azure 
shadows through the emerald grass; to remain still as a 
flower that only the wind moves lightly, while a rabbit 
scurries across, vaguely alarmed; or a small bird descends 
to hunt caterpillars at the ditch-side; to watch a silver 
spider fashioning his filmy tracery; or to be pre-occupied 
by the white pageantry of the clouds sweeping in wide 
majestical harmony over the June-blue sky. 

To return, then, again to the open book is to realise the 
entire sufficiency of Browning regarded as a poet for the 
open air; the vivid humanity of his men and women, the 
vitality of his nature-worship; for as every poet has his 
proper mood, his veritable season assigned, so Browning is 
attuned to a sunny afternoon in a not too unfrequented 
wild. Browning loved nature in his own way; she was to 
him a changing, beautiful background for the lives and 
loves of men; often he sets the scene for us, as— 


In the valley beneath where white and wide, 
Washed by the morning’s water-gold, 
Florence lay out on the mountain-side. 


Often he reveals, as if unconsciously, never parading his 
knowledge, some little intimate detail— 


And the leaf-buds on the vine are woolly, 
I noticed that, to-day ; 

One day more bursts them open fully— 
You know the red turns grey. 


Again, we have— 
In the evening-glow, 
How sharp the silver spear-heads charge 


Where Alp meets Heaven in snow. 


For the ring of life in his lines, for the truth to life in 





each mood that he portrays, men will always desire to read | 


Browning. In stress of emotion or in melancholy humours 
they will neglect for him a subtler, more artificial rhyme- 
ster, because his verses are lived, not thought out painfully 
word by word; or he contrives to have his readers believe 
so. We must take our Browning gladly, with all his caco- 
phonous lines, his grating consonantal phrases, his false 
rhymes ; for he is himself, making no affectation of perfec- 
tion, but rugged, individual, strong; a true poet, yet a 
strange poet; throned alone upon his own Parnassus, 
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REVIEWS 





‘Actions and Reactions. 


By Rupyarp Kipiine. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.) 


Mr. Kietine seems to be passing through a period of com- | 


parative decline. Most considerable writers whose work 
has been fairly prolific have passed through some such 


and, judged by such a standard, the new stories can only 
be adequately described as respectable essays in a very 
difficult art. We do not use “respectable ” as an epithet 
of reproach. In this age of extravagance and distortion, 
when literature has been largely made a matter of the 
circus-ring and the “penny show,” the term respectable, 
as applied to any book, may be accepted as sincere praise. 
But we expect more than respectable invention and respect- 
able writing from Mr. Kipling, and for this reason we 
must confess disappointment over “Actions and 
Reactions.” 


There are eight stories in this volume, and each is 
supplied with an epilogue in verse that points the moral 
of the story. Most of the verse is quite characteristic of 
Mr. Kipling, and several of the stories, which range 
through very wide fields for subject matter, have an 
arresting interest. But one misses the old fire and vigour. 
There is not that breadth of view and vitality of phrase 
which have always characterised Mr. Kipling’s best work. 
The new stories show plenty of polish and quite flawless 
construction, but these are not the virtues we have been 
taught to seek at the hands of Mr. Kipling. Delicate 
polish and deft construction in a Kipling book are no 
adequate compensations for the passion and vigour of his 
former days, which at their best could blast or illuminate 
any subject that it seized upon with a hot spark of life. 
The individuality of his prose seems to have partially 
evaporated into the common air. In the new book we do 
not come across those diamond-scratched sentences which 
used to set our teeth on edge, with a certain gritty plea- 
sure like biting on a cherry-stone, which we often expe- 
rienced when we were young, and in the company of a 
younger Mr, Kipling. There is, of course, plenty of 
“picturesque writing” and some really fine descriptive 
passages in the story of the Post Office Aeroplane scud- 
aing through the fluff of remote clouds in the year 2000 
A.D., but there is not that fine natural tremble and gush 
about the work which overwhelms us when Mr. Kipling 
writes with the sincerity of warm emotions stammering 
vainly for complete expression. 


Many people will like the opening story in this volume, 
which Mr. Kipling styles “A Habitation Enforced.” It 
will certainly appeal to the sentimental part of the 
Americans, but for ourselves we cannot accept the picture 
of the great New York financier, the man who crumpled 
“ the Holz and Gunsberg Combine,” suddenly finding peace 
and salvation as an ideal country gentleman in an ideal 
English county. The wife, whose remote ancestors were 
at some time or other inhabitants of the county which her 
husband adopts, makes a pretty picture, but there is very 
little of the real American about her. Mr. Kipling should 
take up this story again from the point where he has now 
left it and show us how George Chapin and his wife, 
having inevitably grown tired of play-acting as “ gentry” 


| in the “county,” felt the call of home upon them, and 


| returned to the hustle of Wall Street and New York City, 


THE STATIONARY MR. KIPLING | 


where one has not to climb old oak staircases to reach 


| one’s bedroom, but can be “ jerked up” in the “ elevator.” 
| Then would “ The Recall,” the collateral verses to the story 


transient phase which has ended in the author suddenly | 


breaking entirely fresh ground in the most unexpected 
places. So we may reasonably comfort ourselves with the 
confident expectation that sooner or later Mr. Kipling 


will arise once again like a giant refreshed for new labours | 


in new fields. For the moment he remains stagnant. He 
is simply repeating himself, blowing tunes on an old reed 
until the sound grows thinner and thinner. His last book 
of short stories, somewhat aptly named “ Actions and 


Reactions,” cannot be honestly said to add to his reputa- | 


tion. 
by a very high standard in short-story-writing which Mr. 
Kipling has done as much as anybody else to establish, 


It is a book of short stories that has to be judged | 


of “ An Habitation Enforced,” be honestly justified. 


“T am the land of their fathers, 
In me the virtue stays ; 
I will bring back my children 
After certain days.” 


“Garm,” the story of the soldier’s dog, is a refreshing 
piece of work. We like the great bull-dog and we like 
Vixen because they are real dogs and not Socialism on 
four legs, such as Mr. Jack London and other writere of 
“dog stories” have been so fond of presenting to us 
during the last few years. Mr. Kipling does not read 
himself into his bull-dog. He does not endow “Garm” 
with the last fashionable shade of boudoir emotion, he 
does not make “Garm” believe in the brotherhood of 
dogs, neither does he give “Garm” any precise views on 
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such subjects as the nationalisation of schools and rail- | 
ways. He does not send “Garm” to a miserable death in 
order to illustrate the wickedness of society as at present 
constituted. In short, “Garm” is a very honest fellow, 
and if he slobbers, as most bull-dogs will do, he has the 
virtue of not attempting to make mortals snivel. 

Another good story in the book is “A Deal in Cotton,” 
which brings us back to the old India of Mr. Kipling’s 
early imagination. This is a measure piped to the now 
familiar tune of “East is East and West is West,” but 
Mr. Kipling strikes out some bold and weird effects in 
contrast by suddenly bringing Weston-super-Mare into 
unusual juxtaposition with the lonely Indian hills and 
a tribe of man-eaters who worship strange gods. For the 
rest we accept this book with comparative pleasure—com- 
parative because we have experienced a far more lively 
satisfaction in reading former books from the same pen. 
Mr. Kipling, as his soldiers would say, is simply “ mark- 
ing-time.” Naturally he keeps well in step, but, all the 
same, we are very anxious for his next move onward. It 
is to be hoped he is not growing careful and timorous 
or overweighed with the responsibilities of reputation. 
He is essentially a man for adventures, and he is also a 
man who must realise that failure in something nobly 
attempted has a splendour that does not belong to the 
successes of mediocrity. So we look forward to adven- 
tures in unfamiliar fields. 





AN ENGLISH TYPE OF 
CHARACTER AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Reginald Bosworth Smith. By Lavy Grogan. (London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue subject of this biographical sketch was, for a period 
of thirty-seven years, a master at Harrow School, during 
which time he won for himself, by his professional force 
of character, a high position in the educational world. 
Although the work possesses no distinguishing qualities 
as a literary venture, it has both literary and historic in- 
terest, since we are left to gain an insight into the subject’s 
character, more from what other celebrities have said than 
from what the biographer, who happens to be Reginald 
Bosworth Smith’s daughter, says, from any original sense 
of introspection, herself. Lady Grogan, in the first place, 
gives us a pleasant and interesting account of the old 
Stafford Rectory, where her father was born, which has 
the charm of recalling the old Sabbath-keeping days, as 
well as the times when smuggling was rife in the land. 
Moreover, we are made aware, by the close and happy 
unity which existed between the rector and squire of this 
old-world country parish, of that sound, if somewhat dog- 
matic basis of our national (Church and State) constitu- 
tionism, from which really originated the potential forces 
of England’s greatness. 

The individual freedom of the village of Stafford was to 
be seen in the blended individualities of its rector and 
squire, and such freedom was not the less healthy and 
sound for having such a conscious centre of objection to 
its common or ordinary form of reality. And the quiet 
peace that reigned under the choice unity of this quaint 
and picturesque Dorset village was the same which had 
permeated and bred contentment throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. So long as Church and State 
{rector and squire) walked together in such rural harmony, 
so long was political disunion a harmless, because uncon- 
stitutional, form of individual freedom. There was no 
complete national basis to Church and State disorganisa- 
tion. It was only when the electioneering sophists of the 
towns spread their nets over the sweet and blissful 
quietude of the rural districts, that the seeds of violent 
discontent became completely sown in the hearts of a 
hitherto happy, prosperous, and contented community of 








free individuals. The curses of town life have ruined 


England, as they have ruined every other nation which has 
sunk into oblivion. The forces of this evil were even then 
at work, for, in her interesting sketch of the rectory home 
life, Mrs. Coledon Egerton, Bosworth’s youngest sister, 
tells us that the “ villagers felt the elections were the one 
precious opportunity for asserting themselves against the 
power of the gentry.” 

And what kind of a substitute, it may well be 
asked, have they got in the place of the gentry—the hearts 
that lived with them and really sympathised with them! 
The answer calls for a general rather than a personal con- 
sideration. The peaceful contentment under the rural unity 
of the “gentry,” that conscious body of the Church and 
State, has given place to a disastrous discontent and 
exodus, under the town-bred ambitions of some political 
iconoclast, who has no other basis of unity than his own 
self-conceited ideals to offer in exchange for the real unity 
which his sickly sense of injustice has disturbed. This is 
one great point of historic interest which the book intro- 
duces to us, but which might easily be overlooked. The 
fact that cases of rural disharmony did exist is but a poor 
excuse for ruining the remaining and more extensive 
ground of rural harmony, by an entirely alien sense of 
justice. 

Another point of national interest is the apathy which 
such cosmopolitan influences engendered towards a united 
encouragement of quiet and purely intellectual pursuits. 
For it has played havoc with true literary taste and classical 
learning. An environment which could give birth to such 
a rural singer as William Barnes, the Dorset poet, could 
hardly be termed other than an environment of “ sweet 
and joyous freedom.” A centre of such intellectual and 
spiritual unity as the peaceful Dorset village could foster 
no other items than those which were in a_ political, 
literary, and religious sense, high and pure. Literature 
smiled frém her throne previous to her rude disturbance 
with a cosmopolitan sickness. The countryside reared its 
humble poets, whilst it was the ground of a happy and 
contented servitude. Character, if it was simply and 
purely national, was at least, as English character should 
be, sound and true, because it was consciously free—a living 
idealism, which has always been a characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Now we have as a substitute the spuri- 
ous idealism of alien neurotics—a compound of anarchy 
and vulgar immorality—and the whole national unit is 
struggling in the throes of the ghastly nightmare. The 
dawn has yet to break which shall dispel the fitful dream, 
by restoring once again to the national spirit the con- 
sciousness of its free proportions, together with its old 
English sense of a singular and united moral servitude. 

Thus, the early history of Reginald Bosworth Smith, 
pregnant, as it is, with the old vanished beauty and glory 
of English home life, might well act as a purifying charm 
against the hideous innovations, which a falsely educated 
sense of a free individualism have introduced in its place. 
Imbued from early childhood with a passionate and 
thoroughly English love of country life and natural free- 
dom, it remained with him throughout his whole career, 
acting as a guide to conduct as well as to thought. Those 
who have read his “ Bird Life” may be said to have had a 
real glimpse into the man’s soul, for it portrays those 
elementary forces of character which, even under the hard 
and modifying influence of time, are never fundamentally 
alterable. Indeed, it may be held to expose the very secret 
of the power which he managed to obtain and hold, as a 
master, over his pupils, many of whom have since had the 
good fortune of making a name for themselves. It is said 
of this strong man that he knew White’s “Selborne” 
pretty nearly by heart before he was twelve, and that, as a 
boy, if he had anything to do he did it. The Rev. J. 
Penny, the master of Milton Abbas School, where Bos- 
worth received his early education, speaks with extra- 
ordinary emphasis of his young pupil. “I have shrunk,” 
he writes, “from writing of him, lest I should not do him 
justice.” 

We find him next at Marlborough, where his high yet 
unpretentious force of character received further apprecia- 
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tion. For we find Canon T. L. Papillon vouching for the | 


fact that although he went there at an unusually late age 
and was at once placed in the form next below the Sixth, 
the school soon found that the new-comer was intellectually 


its equal, if not its superior, and that his reading was | 


wider, and his tastes more varied, than were usually de- 
veloped by the then narrow curriculum of a public school. 
Marlborough’s Headmaster at that time was Dr. Cotton, 


afterwards Bishop of Calcutta. The news of the latter's | within these limits, but are rather sketches for a larger 


untimely death in the River Ganges (1866), broken to Bos- 
worth at the time by the Rev. F. W. Farrar (afterwards 
Dean Farrar), caused him profound grief. From his 
sojourn at Marlborough to the time of his matriculation 
at Oxford, he had many a noted man as schoolfellow and 
companion, and it is from the lips of these notabilities 
themselves that we are given an veo into the gradual 
progress of a deep and strong personality. 

His long and brilliant record of service as a master at 


Harrow possesses literary as well as historical interest. | 
The latter is chiefly contained in the homely intercourse | 


which was carried on with the famous men and women of 
the time. Thus, we are introduced to such personalities 
as Tennyson, Browning, Drummond, Lowell, Froude, 
Bright, Sir Edward Arnold, Jean Ingelow, Charhotte 
Yonge, and Dr. Martineau. The home gatherings at the 


Knoll make enjoyable reading. The literary interest of | Babylonia. 


the book, in a biographical sense, is centred in Bosworth’s 
own works, and, to a certain extent, in the correspondence 
which he carried on in The Times newspaper in defence of 
the National Church, at a time when Gladstone was the 
ruling political power of the country. The influence of the 
old Stafford Rectory is to be traced through these letters, 
which undoubtedly gave an imperceptible, because moral, 
check to the irrelevant onslaught made against the Estab- 
lished Church. In connection with this subject, we find 
him talking with Dr. Martineau on the danger of religious 
newspapers becoming narrow, in that the reason of their 
existence is to uphold one or other definite lines of 
thought. Again, we find him objecting to the use of the 
‘word “alone” in the Invitation to Holy Communion. 
He thought it was inconsistent with the boundless merey 
of God as excluding from salvation so many millions who 
could never have heard of the Atonement of Christ, 
was publishing his work on “Mohammed” at the time, 
which seems somewhat strange, since it discovers a 
peculiar weakness in the man. Thus, his comparative 
study of the two religions, Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, is rather deprecating to the former. The fault, 
however, does not actually lie with the man, but with his 
principles, which are sound and healthy as far as 
patriotism is concerned, He made the great mistake, by 


introducing Liberalism into faith, of confounding move- | 


ment with form, for the formation of any religion can 
never be misconstrued as a liberal process. 

It is, perhaps, noteworthy to draw attention here to the 
fact that the first favourable review of the book appeared 
in Tue Acapgemy, and was from the pen of that celebrated 
Orientalist, Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole. It is strange, too, 
that Gladstone, of all the liberal-minded critics, should 
have penetrated the weakness of the book. 

“Tt seems to me,” he writes, “that there may con- 
ceivably be a difference in kind of religions taken objec- 


tively, while there may be a difference in degree only as | 


to religions taken subjectively.” 
Matthew Arnold and Professor Tyndall both eulogised 
the work. Yet it is characteristic of the author that he 


took the opposing criticism, which was far the most pro- | 


nounced and forcible, in a meek and humble spirit. 

His biography of Lord Lawrence, on the other hand, 
was a work which called forth universal approval. 

As a final word, there may be those who would attach 
but a limited value to such a biographical venture as the 
present volume, but, with a proper sense for appreciation, 
there is that wider value attaching to it, by which an 
insight is also to be had into those moral qualities which 


alone can temper a nation on a footing of peaceful as well | 


as absolute freedom. 
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ITALY PAST AND PRESENT. 


Men and Manners of Old Florence. By Guipo Biracn 
Fisher Unwin. 15s.) 

Italy To-day. By Bouton Kine and Tuomas Oxey. 
(Nisbet and Co. 6s.) 

Dr. Braar’s five essays on Florentine life from the 

thirteenth to the early nineteenth century do not pretend 

to be an exhaustive study of the social life of Florence 





picture which he hopes to undertake at some future time. 
This, indeed, is obviously the case, as the greater part of 
the seventeenth, and the entire eighteenth, century is left 
unrecorded. 

Dr. Biagi does not concern himself with what he calls 
“external” history of Florence. Like Prosper 
Merimée, who admitted “Je n’aime de l’histoire que les 
anecdotes,” he prefers to history proper “such palatable 
bits as can be extracted from old books of reminiscences, 
domestic chronicles, and private correspondence, even 
from story-books, letters, and poets, from dusty archives 
and forgotten records.” We hear little or nothing of 


_ politics and of the struggles of Blacks and Whites, but a 


great deal of the merry tales that diverted a burgher of 
Florence of the fourteenth century, the fate of the giraffe 
sent to Florence in 1488 as a present from the Sultan of 
Great curiosity was awakened in everyone, 
even in the nuns, so that it was needful to send the strange 
“Tt eats 
everything,” we are told, “poking its head into every 
peasant’s basket, and would take an apple from a child’s 
hand, so gentle is it.” It died on January 2, 1489, and 
everybody lamented it, for it was such a beautiful animal. 

The chapters vary very much in interest. The first, 
dealing with the city within its ancient boundary in the 
thirteenth century, is to a great extent topographical— 
elaborate topography without a map. That upon “the 
mind and manners of a Florentine merchant of the four- 
teenth century” is full of curious and entertaining infor- 
mation. The material for it is drawn from a map in the 
Riccardiana Library of Florence, and is called by its 
author “ The Book of Good Examples and Good Manners.” 
It gives an interesting glimpse of the lives of the early 
Italian merchants at a date when they had not yet made 
their fortunes, but were still labouring in their shops and 
warehouses. Its author, Paolo, was the son of a Messer 
Pace of Certaldo, who was Gonfaloniere of Florence in 
1337. Some of his moral maxims are rather for his age 
than for all time. It was a duty, he tells us, to “go and 
see men executed, not for the pleasure of beholding them 
killed, but in order that they may be examples unto thee.” 
Precautions against the danger of fire are all-important to 
Messer Paolo, and, indeed, at this time the city suffered 
severely from them. The old houses, with thatched roofs, 
were often accidentally burnt, but many conflagrations 
were due to the feuds of the parties, and even the Signoria 
used to set fire to the houses of their adversaries and pay 
the damages caused to innocent neighbours. Messer 
Paolo therefore recommended the householder to keep 
always ready in his house twelve large sacks: “They 
are useful for removing thy goods when there is a 
fire in the neighbourhood, or near thee, or in thy house. 
Keep always ready also a hempen rope, long enough to 
reach from the roof unto the earth, so that thou mayst 
let thyself down from any window of thine house to the 
ground if there should be a fire; but forget not to keep 
it locked within a chest, in order that neither a servant 
nor any of thy family may use it without thee.” 

In street broils, as in fires, discretion is by far the 
greater part of Messer Paolo’s valour. “Be not ready,” 


he writes, “to run forth from the house whenever there is 


a noise without, but stay in thine house and feign to know 
nothing, and thus shalt thou escape dispute and vexation, 
and wilt keep thy person in safety.” His ideas upon the 
education and upbringing of children are very character- 
istie of the period. Boys must be taught to read at six 
or seven years old, and then they must begin to learn the 
trade they prefer. Girls have a different fate :— 
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“Do not let them grow too fat, and teach them to per- 
form all the work of the household. That is, to make 
bread, wash the body, sift grain, to cook, to wash linen, 
and make beds, to spin and sew, to weave French purses 
or to embroider in silk with the needle, to cut out 
garments in linen and cloth, to put new feet upon the hose, 
and all such-like things, so that when they marry it may 
not be said of them that they come out of the woods.” 

He appears to have had no very high opinion of women: 

“ Woman is a light thing and vain, wherefore she is in 
great peril when she hath no husband. If thou hast 
women in thine house, keep them shut up as much as 
possible, and return thou home very often and keep them 
in fear and trembling; and take heed that they have 
always something to do in the house which they must 
never neglect, for an idle man or woman is in great 
danger.” 

There is much of interest in Dr. Biagi’s picture of 
Florence of the Renaissance, concluding with the death of 
Lorenzo de Medici in 1492. With Lorenzo disappeared 
the brilliant world of this period, and but a little time 
afterwards a letter was received by the Signoria “saying 
that certain youths, gone out in sailing-ships, have arrived 
at an immense island, to which never before have any 
people sailed, and which is inhabited by men and women 
all naked ”—the immense island of the New World! 

The “ Twilight of the Past” gives a picture of Florence 
in the early nineteenth century, when the small city was 
gay with its fairs, festivals, and fireworks, its simple 
amusements—such as the cricket-hunting in the Cascine 
in the early morning of Ascension Day—in which the 
Court and the simple fashionable world joined. It was a 
world, as Stendhal says, that put into practice the art of 
being happy without stopping to think how difficult it is 
to attain happiness. On this note the book closes. 

The somewhat florid Italian of Dr. Biagi bears transla- 
tion badly. A certain grand duke is described as “a 
benevolent shepherd,” and a sentence such as “she had 
no intention of imprisoning her still blooming youth 
within the sacred bonds of matrimony” is vieuxr jeu. 
Dr. Biagi—on what authority I know not—suggests that 
Diotima, the reputed instructor of Socrates, is to be 
included among ladies of the character of Tullia of 
Arragon, whose career he tells at great length. 

“Italy To-day” takes up the story to modern times. 
The history of the unification of Italy has been told else- 
where by Mr. Bolton King, part author of the present 
book, and we plunge somewhat abruptly into the world 
of 1891-1908. The book is written with a breadth of view, 
a statesmanlike grasp of politics that will recommend it to 
the student of history. Every page shows a conscientious 
analysis of the complex conditions of the Italy of to-day ; 
and without any parade of documents it is clear that the 
authors have taken infinite trouble in collecting their 
information from the men of literature of all parties— 
from Liberals and Catholics, from Socialists and 
Conservatives. 

There are difficulties in the way of a foreigner gaining 
an insight into Italian life, and the rapidity of modern 
Italy’s growth and transitions adds to these perplexities. 
Old and new things co-exist in a surprising way. In an 
old conventual building at Turin some students have esta- 
blished “a laboratory of political economy. Outside the 
room is still a fresco of the Crucifixion; inside are fresco 
portraits of Adam Smith and Karl Marx.” The transition 
is typical of many things in Italian life. 

It is obvious that Italian politics since 1891—Catholics 
and Socialists, the North and South of Italy, trades, 
manufactures and agriculture, education, finance and 
iocal government, foreign and colonial policy, and modern 
Italian literature—cannot be dealt with adequately in a 
book the size of a six-shilling novel; but the exigencies of 
space have compressed a general view of Italy into a book 
of readable compass. The frank exposure of the election 
scandals is of especial interest : — 

“The charges made in the Chamber, the evidence given 
before the Elections Commission, read like scenes from a 





comic opera. The absent, the illiterate, the dead vote in 
hundreds; the trick known in Sicily as fare il coppino, 
which consists in thrusting enough forged ballot-papers 
into the ballot-boxes before they are sealed to ensure a 
candidate’s return, had been freely practised. . . The 
culminating scandal was reached by the conviction of a 
Southern deputy of having tampered with some ballot- 
papers in the very precincts of the Elections Commission, 
where the validity of his return was under investigation. 
af Where votes are bought it is the practice to give 
one-half of a banknote before, and the corresponding half 
after, the vote has been recorded ; and to ensure the voter’s 
good faith, a piece of blotting-paper is given him, on which 
he has to show the impress of the candidate’s name.” (The 
Italian voter has to write the name of his candidate on the 
voting paper.) 

In spite of these electoral methods, underneath the 
slough of misgovernment, political apathy, and corruption 
of parties, the authors come to the conclusion that there 
is in Italy “a rejuvenated nation, instinct with the 
qualities that make a great people.” 

The disadvantage of the book, the first edition of which 
appeared in February, 1901, is that the dates throughout 
have not been revised for the edition of 1909. “Last 
year” must be taken to be 1900, and not 1908. Leo XIII. 
is still Pope, Carducci is still to be seen at Lanichelli’s 
shop at Bologna in the afternoon. It would have been 
worth while to completely revise such a useful reference 
book, in addition to writing the chapter which brings the 
political history of Italy up to date. 





A HALLOWE’EN REVERIE 


Art the fall of the leaf, when the visible world is dying, we 
scarce can fail to take thought of that invisible world, the 
world that never was, which is dying also in the hearts 
of men. 

We have trodden a long way upon the road of disen- 
chantment since first some bold wayfarer adventured into 
the night with no string of rowan berries wound protect- 
ingly about his neck. Perhaps in all the three kingdoms 
there remains not one withered crone who shall remember 
this Hallowe’en to set a cup and a bite for Robin Good- 
fellow. If there be one yet alive who, “For luck, and good 
feeling and old sake’s sake,” shall perform the ancient 
rites, certes she shall have need to steal warily and softly 
from her bed, lest her daughter hear and be scornful. 

If this maiden be waking, it is unlikely that she broods 
over any love-charm; rather will she seek to solve an 
Arabic mystery against the need of the morrow—to wit, a 
problem in algebra. To her the fairies’ night is even as all 
other nights in the year; notwithstanding that she is the 
very counterpart of the girl who met with Tom Tit Tot; 
since, probably, she can neither spin nor churn, nor bake 
wed sweet cake with currants in that Puck loves best to 

nd. 

In London we have all forgotten the fairies ; twelve mid- 
night is most often only the end of the evening; and the 
Little People may no more dance St. James’s Park into 
fairy rings, since first the thunderous motor-’bus, moving 
like a very dragon with eyes of amber, compelled the night 
to dissonance. Or ever the last of the fire-eyed monsters 
moves growling to his lair, faint glimmerings of primrose 
and lilac through the trees, proclaim the dawn; so utterly 
is the fairy queen dethroned. 

There is scarcely a child among us that would turn her 
head, though one should give her word of Queen Mab’s 
white horses, caracoling over the lawn grass, 

“No,” says to-day’s heritor of the glorious folk-lore of 
the ages, “that wasn’t fairies; it was a moth; butterflies 
are in bed”; and the defender of fairydom, the upholder 
of the emerald power of Morgan Le Fay, has cause to be 
thankful in that the moth was not classified under its due 
forms among the Lepidoptera. 

The fairies are dead in the harebells, and no one may 
wake them again to life; and with them in one oblivion 
sinks many another of the myths of eld. 
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Who among us, sailing a clear sea by noontide, has 
watched for a sea-maiden to rise up singing through the 
foam, her green hair flowing about her? Some say her 


a ACROSS 


hair is yellow, and one at least of her visionaries has | 


painted her with sunset-coloured hair, gloriously red; yet 
surely it should be green, the colour of deep-sea water, 


full of shadows; such hair she had when the seamen of | 


Hudson saw her, not so long ago; but the fishermen abroad 


upon the seas have slain her with unbelief, and she sings | 


no more from any fantastic rock in the fairy sea. The 
dragon also is fallen from his folk-tale splendour; he was 
alive, but now he looks from fearsomely erudite books, 
and is called by a name that Una’s round, small mouth had 


wried itself to pronounce; nathless, be sure St. George, | dit has shown with the help of a passage from Varaha 


when he wakes from his slumber in the hour of need, will 
know again his dragon, let the wise men at the museums 
mis-name him never so cunningly. 


The best, the most glamorous of all the myths remains | persopolis. 
to be thought upon; and that so far away that we need not | 


too closely seek to destroy its unchanging wonder; the 
azure and crimson, strangely angular king-bird of the sun, 
who had his brown-faced worshippers long since in Helio- 
polis. Small wonder if he be no longer radiant under 
the unseeing eyes of a degenerate world; his altar is no 
longer served in the city of Heliopolis, and the sand has 
eaten the eyes of those his worshippers, 


Somewhere, perhaps, in the remoter desert where only 
the mountain lions bear witness to the wonder, the beau- 
tiful Phenix glitters through magical death to life. There 
he sleeps through the sunsets of kingdoms, and hears, very 
far away upon the shores of an infinite sea, the crash of 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


Prtcis of communications made at the Monthly General 
Meeting on October 6, 1909. 


1. An Illustrated Note on an Indian deity called 
Revanta, By Pandit Vinode Behari Bhattacharya.—Com- 
municated by Dr. T. Bloch. 


The paper deals with a certain type of Ancient Indian 
images from Bihar, which before had been wrongly de- 
scribed as statues of the 10th Avatara of Vishnu. The Pan- 


Mihira, that those images really represent Revanta, the 


son of Surya, the Indian Sun god. 


2. Some Persian Folklore stories concerning the ruins of 
By Captain C. M. Gibbon, Royal Irish 
Fusiliers. 

Curious stories are current among all classes of Persians 
concerning the old ruins of Persopolis, and the author 


| thinks that the notes which he has made are an indication 


of the existence of a fruitful source of folk-stories and 
quaint beliefs. Most of the stories were related to the 


| author by the Persian caravan men on many a long march, 
| or in the evenings by villagers or travellers in the village 


great empires going to their doom, and sees, very far in the | 
distance, looking with unspeakable emerald eyes, the | 


stealthy fingers of the sand creeping up the painted marbles, 
patiently covering over the tombs of kings. 
his golden desert, companioned by the vultures that go 


He waits in | 


straying after caravans, and by the ringed serpent that | 


sleeps in the sun. He lives, and after long years he enacts 
the fire-miracle and is born again, a magic of gold and 
crimson and azure under the unseeing eyes of the wild 
creatures ; he waits in the desert as Apollo waits in Greece, 
in the green sea-caves of some forgotten valley. Apollo, 
white-limbed and beautiful, rose-crowned like Love, playing 
his gold lyre, with deep-eyed Astoreth, whose dark brows 
are bound with sapphires, whose curled hair is heavy with 
rubies, shall return again with the Phenix, seeking not in 
vain for their age-old altars, whereon sleep the deep-graven 
mystic runes, whose meaning no man remembers. 


or caravanserai. The different variations of the stories 
are separately given. Most of them seek to prove that the 
knowledge of the Ancient Persians was very profound, and 
it is from them that Europeans have obtained their present 
day pre-eminence in firearms, etc. 


3. Stone Implements from the Tongyueh District, 
Yiinnan Province Western China (with a short account of 
the beliefs of the Yiinnanese regarding these objects). By 
J. Coggin Brown, B.Sc., F.G.S. 


A description of a representative series of twelve stone 
implements selected from numerous specimens recently 
examined in Tongyueh is given. Nine of these specimens 
are fashioned from varieties of jadeite, the other three 
being cut from red slate-like, white quartzite and igneous 
rocks. The Yiinnanese attribute a celestial origin to these 
stones, which they believe to possess occult medicinal pro- 
perties and to be efficacious in the treatment of obdurate 
diseases in which the medical treatment has failed to pro- 


| duce any beneficial results. Descriptions of the specimens 
| are subjoined. 


Now, and for long, these abide in secret places, until the | 
earth revolve once upon the cycle of countless centuries, | oe ee 
P 4 | “Scarlet” is derived from the Semitic stock of languages, 


and the age of beauty come again, the singing-time, the 
very old forgotten time when the gold river rolled through 
Babylon under the roses and the wide-eyed young earth 
woke newly every morning to beauty and mystery and 
wonder. It is a very sure truth that in our time and for 


us the Phenix is dead; he is no more than a painted idol | 


upon the wall of a tomb; a dream of the strange shrivelled 
creature inhabiting that walled fastness; a belief and a 
believer so many ages dead as to have become almost past 
our conception as anything that once lived and suffered 
upon the earth. The Phenix falls to dust among his wor- 
shippers, but his symbol remains and is immutable. 


For he lives to die, and dies to live again. So it is with 
nations, with arts and with life; the individual dies, the 
type remains. The Phenix symbol rears and crumbles; 
and that which changes but endures again the revolution 
of’some monstrous cycle of the suns. Therefore, worship 
the gold sun in Heliopolis, and gather roses in Babylon; 
have no care for the secret enemy by night and the devour- 
ing sand by day, for this is the purple rose wherein is 
garnered the wisdom of all the ages. It is better to be a 
passionate thing, crushed out in the sunshine, and trusting 
to the symbol of the Phenix to live and love again, than 
to live through eternity like the Sphinx in the desert, 
gazing for ever with eyes that see nothing, and smiling at 
futility with cold and passionate lips. 


| 


4. The word “Scarlet.” By General A. Houtum- 
Schindler. Communicated by Dr. E. D. Ross. 
The theory seems to be generally accepted that the word 


but of all the forms generally given, Sakirlat or Saghirlat 
may be considered as the original and the fundamental 
one. Various forms of the words occurring in the diction- 
aries are given. The “ Skarlets in great demand” in India 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century were no doubt the 
Saghirlat and Sakirlat of the lexicographers. 

5. Reference to Babylon in the Rigveda. By A. C. Sen, 
M.A., M.R.A.C. 


The Zamyad Yast of the Avesta, in giving an account of 
the death of Yama, says: That in his old age that great 
King became arrogant and untruthful, and met with the 
fate that pride always brings. He was cut in twain by 
Azi Dahaka of Bawsi (= Babylon), with whom one of his 
brothers had joined. Almost the same story has been told 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, of the death of Visnu, with 
this difference: that in it the brother gods of Visnu took 
the help, not of the Babylonians, but of the Vamris, the 
females of a species of ant called the U padika, who find 
water wherever they dig. It may be said here that Yama 
and Visnu are the two sides of the same character. The 
trivikramana of Visnu and the thri-gaya of Yima (= Sn. 
Yama), represent the same historical fact, namely, the im- 
migration of the forefathers of the Hindus and the Parsis 
from their home in the north to the land of the Sapta 
Sindhus, 
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In the present paper the author has shown that both in 
the 8. B. and the Rigveda the word Vamri is merely 
Sanskritized form of “ Babli,” the phonetic rendering of 
the name of Babylon given in the cuneiform writings. 
There is a play on the word which has been used in the 
two senses of— 

1st—Female ants. 
2nd—People of Babylon. 

A great god like Visnu, when grown amongst, was be- 
headed by the female ants, who find water wherever they 
dig. In another sense, King Yama, when he lost self- 
control, had his head cut off (paravrikta) by the people of 
Babylon who live near water. ’ 

That it was an historical incident and not a cosmical 
phenomenon that has been thus related has also been 
proved by additional arguments. 

6. An Alchemical Compilation of the thirteenth century 
A.D. By H. E. Stapleton, B.A., B.Sc. 

7. Contributions to the History and Ethnology of North- 
Eastern India, I. By H. E. Stapleton, B.A., B.8ce. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


A SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ROMAN STUDIES, 








To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Sir,—Acting upon suggestions received from various sources, 
the Council of the Hellenic Society have decided to take some 
action the result of which would be to do for Roman or Latin 
studies the work which by its constitution the Hellenic Society 
has done and is doing for Greek studies in relation to all periods 
of the existence of Greek nationality. _ ; 

It appears to the council, after giving prolonged considera- 
tion to these suggestions, that this end would be best served by 
the formation of a new Society for the Promotion of Roman or 
Latin Studies. The scope of such a society would be ancient 
Roman civilisation in all lands of the Roman Empire, together 
with its survivals in Italy and Western Europe down to the 
end of the Middle Ages. With such a society the Hellenic 
Society would wish to work in complete harmony, and with con- 
stant collaboration. In some cases the work of the two societies 
would overlap, but as the two bodies would work together, no 
difficulty need be caused, and it is confidently felt that some 
mutual arrangement will be possible between the two bodies, 
so as to avoid any duplication of effort either in the sphere of 
research or in the collection of working materials, such as books, 
photographs, or lantern slides. 

At this tentative stage of the movement its promoters wish to 
make it clear that the new society is not intended in any way 
whatever to encroach on the ground already occupied by 
societies which, both in London and the provinces, have long 
been doing admirable work especially in the sphere of Roman 
Britain. It is indeed hoped that the new society may be of 
some assistance to such existing societies, as it would co-operate 
with them by the publication of annual reports co-ordinating 
their work with that of similar institutions abroad. 

It is suggested that, as in the case of the Hellenic Society, 
the annual subscription should be fixed at one guinea (an 
entrance fee being instituted after the first two years); in 
return for this, members would receive a journal of Roman or 
Latin studies (corresponding in general features to the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies) and facilities for borrowing books and 
lantern slides. 

The Hellenic council feel that they cannot themselves move 
further in the matter unless there is good hope that the new 
society can be placed from the first on a secure financial basis. 
For this they compute that 500 supporters would be necessary 
in the first instance. 

If a sufficient number of favourable answers are received the 
Hellenic council will invite those interested to a public meeting 
in London, when a committee may be appointed and a scheme 
of organisation outlined. We therefore request that all-persons 
in sympathy with the project will communicate with Mr. J. ff. 
Baker-Penoyre, the secretary of the Hellenic Society, at 22, 
Albemarle Street, W.—Yours faithfully, 


Percy Garpner, President. 
Grorcr A, MacMittan, Hon. Sec. 
On behalf of the Council of the Society for the 
z Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 





“THE MAGIC OF WORDS.” 
To the Editor of Tue Acapmmy¥ 


Dear Stn,—Having conned the replies to my small discourse 
on “The Magic of Words,’’ I should like to add a few remarks 
re the fascination of proper nouns, which I think I passed by 
with undue haste. 


We live in an age wherein the witchery of names is far toc 
much under-rated, and we sit by with placid faces, when literary 
vendors of the day cry such uncouth wares as “ Alice-For-Short,” 
“ Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire,” or “Somehow Good,” whilst a fiery 
gentleman of a Fenian temperament, resident in the Adelphi, 
reviles the Censor for rome a hero called “ Blanco 
Posnet,’”’ and several of a “ Balsquith” and “ Mitchener”’ type. 
W. J. Locke, who is a pleasant author in every other respect, 
seems to possess the same inability for coining a name, and 


‘those in his pretty novel entitled “Septimus” were absolutely 


dreadful—Mummy Oldrieve, Clem Sypher, Zora Middlemist. 
Heavens! ’tis indeed the time when “Catullus makes mouths 
at our speech.” The last-mentioned heroine, especially, 
reminds me of a bless¢d damozel whose name electrified the 
office of a friend of mine—Sherusha Middlestitch. 


Referring for a moment to the “chryselephantine”’ quoted 
by your correspondent, Gwendolen Bishop, ‘tis a. curious fact 
that I wished to cite it also, but then wrote down “ chrysoprase '” 
instead. “Chryselephantine” has ever had a haunting asso- 
ciation for me—the great ivory and oo statue of Jupiter on 
its socket of black mosaic, which Phidias fashioned in those 
Pagan years when the voice of Pan was shrill upon Parthenon. 


Names suggest people; they are beautiful, apart, charac- 
teristic—Marie Antoinette, Catharine de’ Medici, Josephine 
Beauharnais, Napoleon Bonaparte, Ivan the Terrible, Neros 
Ahenobarbus, Benvenuto Cellini, Fra Lippo Lippi, Ghir- 
landaio, Dante Alighieri, Héloise and Abélard, Paolo and 
Francesca, Charlemagne, Mary Carmichael, Henry of Navarre, 
Firenzuola, Vecellio, Vanloo, Mirevelt, Watteau, Rubens, 
Titian, Rembrandt, Van Ryn, and Memling, who sounds as 
quaint and medieval as his own strange pictures. It is har- 
mony to read the names of painters and their works—‘ The 
Artist’s Portrait, by Velasquez, in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence ”’ ; 
“Herculanum, by Le Row”; “ Bouguereau’s La Vierge Con- 
solatrice,” “ Rossetti’s Beata Beatrix,’’ “Leonardo da Vinci’s 
La Joconde,” “Sir John Millais’ Ophelia,’ “ Goya’s Portrait 
of Dona Isabel Corbo de Porcel,” and “ Pietro de la Francesca’s 
La Madone.” I recall one name in the much-discussed story 
of “ Salome,” which I never cared for in its English nor German 
pronunciation, and that is “Jochanaan.’’ I remember once 
trying to write a poem on Salome, but gave it up in the end 
as I could not get the refrain of her weird cries for the head 
of Jochanaan aright. Imagine my delight, therefore; to dis- 
cover this lovely French version in an illustration to “Salome”’ 
by Aubrey Beardsley :— 


“J’ai baisé ta bouche, Jokanaan! ” 


“ Jokanaan ”’—the wail is superb. 

There is, in the Baroness d’Orezy’s “I Will Repay,” a quaint 
little French serving-maid with a mob-cap, who suggests 
mignonette in a green window-box and is called “ Anne Mie.” 
Mary is an alluring name in all its languages—the “ Maire” 
of Ireland in W. B. Yeats’ lovely “Land of Heart’s Desire,” 
the “Mariana’’ of Roumania in “Songs of the Gallant 
Voivode,” and the “ Mariam” referred to in Al-Koran. Charm- 
ing indeed is the German pronunciation of “ Rose-Marie ”’ and 
the “ Mariamne,”’ so reminiscent of Herod and Oriental luxury. 
“Mary-Ann”’ seems to have captured manifold great authors, 
and so we find her the heroine of Zangwill’s play, Edmond 
About’s tale of Greek adventure, “Le Roi des Montagnes,” 
and the pathetic little maiden who wept with Sterne into one 
handkerchief in “A Sentimental Journey.” A Viennese friend 
of mine, who is an author, cleverly entitled a story about 
a young Flemish violinist “Irene Van Bien,” which somehow 
suggests Flanders and flat green country-stretches; and in an 
Austrian army sketch he gave the beautiful, wild, heathenish 
Roumanian for Elizabeth—Erszébét—whilst her gipsy lover 
was called “Miksa,” which is like unto “The Zincali”’ of 
George Borrow, and the Bohemian gipsy, “ Hayraddin 
Maugrabin” in Scott’s “Quentin Durward.” It is delicious to 
read a heading like Pater’s “ Apollo in Picardy,’ W. B. Yeats’ 
‘Countess Kathleen,” Swinburne’s “Itylus,” “The Rubaiydt 
of Omar Khayydém,” or Hafiz’ “Ghazel to His Love,’’ with 


its sound of song across the desert ; “Ben-Hur” (wherein there 
is an “Amra” and a “Tirzah”), Sir Edwin Arnold’s “Phra, 
the Pheenician,”’ and “Lepidus, the Centurion,” and H. G. 
And here is a little revel of names: 


Wells’s “Ann Veronica.” 
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“Niagara,” or the Caves of the Wind, “Sahara,”’ “Orchil,” 
the Sorceress, ‘“ Deidre,’’ ‘“Maive’” “Formorah,” “Etaine,”’ 
“Meder,” and “ Oisin ’’—all Irish nouns, the last being Ossian, 
the first two those of queens, one of whom lies buried in a 
grave of rosy shells upon the shores of Erin, whilst Meder 
was the fairy king who lured Etaine into his realm, and the 
Formorah are the Powers of Darkness. From India come 


“Bisesin’’ and “ Yasmeena,” “ Meru," the mighty mountain | 


of gold, the gods “Siva, Brahm, Vishnu, and Kama,” “ Rahu,”’ 
the demon who ——— to devour the moon at its eclipses, 
“ Ahi and Vitri,”’ children of hell, “ Ravana,” the monster-king 


who stole the sweet “Seeta,” “Krishna Vasudeva,” the beau- _ genia, Aulus, Uranus, Jole, 


tiful one, “ Radha’ “Sakti,’”’ or cosmic energy, “Sankara,”’ 
“Ramanuja,” “ Kabir,” “Uma Humavite,” or “The Mother 
of the Earth,”’ a hill in the Himalayas, “ Lakshnu,” “ Vayu, 
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the Wind-god,’’ “Indra,” a Salamander word expressive of the | 


deity of fire, “Some,” “ Varuna,” “Sri,” “Ganésa,” “Skanda,”’ 
and others of the grotesque pantheon. From Hind, too, drifts 
the sobbing name of the dreadful mythological snake-poison 
which is fabled to be virulent neu to destroy the world, 
the heavens, and the gods alike—“ Halahala’’—and they own 
the lofty immense term “Mahalkalpas,’’ which signifies the 
inconceivable and countless periods of eternity. “Ayodhya” 
means the half-forgotten heroic age, and “ Karmabandh,”’ sym- 
bolises “the bondage of wrought deeds,” which fetter all 
humanity. Also we have “ Buddha,”’ “Siddartha,” “Nirvana,”’ 
the ghosts known as “ Churel and Djinn,” the weird “ Yakshi"’ 
gnome who labours mole-wise in the earth by night, “ Yas6d- 
hara,” the fair Buddha-spouse “Sitara,” notes and scents of 
“Dhaturas.’’ O, Indian “ Nilajan and Mohina, Sujata, Arati, 
Attavida,’’ what music you hold in your rich, broad vowels! 

And so for a second rapture of names :—“ Ulalume” (see 
Poe), “Eulalie,” “Zulalie” (see Eric Mackay), “Fatma,” 
“Zuleika,"’ “Zobeide,” “Zuleima,” “Ebn,”’ “Yahiha”’ 
(Moorish), “Oriana” (see Jennyson), “Alamo,”’ “ Alhambra,”’ 
“Thyrza,"" “Mona Vanna,” “Gioconda,” “Brahma,” or 
“Essence of Life,” “Mimo-San,” “Anemones,” the wind- 
flowers, “Yuki,’” or snowflake (Japanese); “Miriel,”” or pink 
clover (Welsh); “Memnon, the Son of the Dawn” (see the 
Iliad); “ Beovulf,” or the bear’s whelp (Anglo-Saxon) ; “ Zara- 
. thustra’’ or Zoroaster, “Ahriman and Ormuzd,” the Persian 
principles of good and evil; “Belshazzar,” the son of Belus; 
“Smerdis,’’ the false Median king, who suggests the German 
for emerald; “Smaragd,” “Sennacherib,” or “The Moon-god 
hath multiplied thy brethren’; “Lamia” (see Keats), 
“Lemur,” “Lhasa,’’ “Lan,” the poignant-scented bloom of 
China; “ Mitsu-Domoe,” the Nipponese charm against fire and 
flood ; and “ Fengshui,” the name for Chinese demons, with a 
sharp yell of fear in its ring. And so to Egypt, with “Isis,” 
“ Osiris,” “Horus,’”” “Amun,” the “Almah,” or , mourning 
women ; “ Nepthys,”’ the awful underworld queen; “Set,” the 
devil ; “ Aahlu,” the Elysian fields ; “ Amenthen,” or Paradise ; 
“Khem,” “Menes,”” “Thoth,” “Kesem,’’ “Cheops,” a pyra- 
midal, primal name, and the god “Chnum,” who surely had a 
thin, toothless mouth a-sneer, black beady eyes, and the curved 
beak of a parrot! O, ye “Splinters of Karnak,” ye breathe 
of the East even as the “Buddha at Kamakura’! How 
enticing, too, are the Persian Attds (the poet from whose name 
rose-attar is derived), “Iram,” a garden of Araby; “M’ah,” 
the moon ; “Subhi Kuézib,” the false dawn, and “ Subhi Sadik,”’ 
the true ; “Taman,” the end ; the names Z’al, Sohrab, Jamshyd, 
and the “ Muezzin,” who calls the faithful unto prayer. The 


| and the tomb of 


Pacific brings “Maori,” “ Raiatea,”’ “Hinemoa and Tutanekai,” | 


the Southern lovers; Russia, “ Tatjana,’’ “Tamara,”’ 
Mura”; Phoenicia, “Simar,” “Abadir,” and “ Baaras’’ ; 
Wales, Be Merlin,” “Hellawes,”” the wicked enchantress ; 
Uther,” “Igraine,” “Guinevere,” “Iseult-les-Blanch Mains,”’ 


“Sansgreal,”’ “Morgan Le Fay,” “Broceliande,” “Sir Per- 
saunt” and “Sir Balin Le Savage.” What exquisite poetry 
are the mingled names of Swinburne’s “Masque of Queen 
Bersabe ’’—Herodias, Aholibah, Cleopatra of Ethiope, Abihail 
of Tyre, Azubah the Amorite, Aholah of Amalet, Ahinoam, 
Atarah of Sidon, Semiramis, Hesione, Chrysothemis of Samo- 
thrace, Thomyris of Scythia, Harhas of Anakim, Arabian 
Myrrha, Pasiphae, Sappho, the Lesbian singer, Messalina, the 
Italian, Mithraic, Amestris, Ephrath of Rephaim, Pasithea of 
Cypriotes, Alaciel, and Erigone. 
perfectly when he wrote :— 


“Tam the Queen Alaciel. 
My mouth was like that moist gold cell 
Whereout the thickest honey drips.” 


For Alaciel sounds exactly like the wondrously sw 
; eet hone 
of Mount Hymettus. 4 the : 


sleet and hail and snow, in Rana, Fenrir, Balder, Valkyrie, 


Hark to the icy blasts of the North, the | 


Swinburne pictured “ Alaciel’” | 


| 
| 
' 
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Valhalla, Gerda, Hertha, Odin, Thor, Midgard, Mimer, Troll, 
Asgard, Berserk, Bran, Widar, Askur, Woden, and Ragnarok, 
the dread Day of Judgment on which, as the wise prophetess 
“Wala” said, who has slept at the roots of the world-tree 
where the stream of memory springs for so many thousand 
years, the gods shall fall and a new earth be born. Listen 
to the Bacchic shouts of Greece, the dead Sybarite ’mid 
nations, the drunken Hedonist, crying out from Io, Peneus, 
Persephone, Syrint, Soltoi, Herse, Agenor, Semele, Illyria, 
Eurynome, Medusa, Nemesis, Orythia, Eurus, Aurora, Daedalus, 
Sostratus, Ctesiphon, Chresephon, Meleager, Atalanta, Iphe- 

on e, Orpheus, Acheron, Thetis, 
Phrygia, Ida, Clone, Latona, Minotaurus, Althaea, Theseus, 
Pyrrh, Morpheus, Phobetor, Telamon, Crotona, Lapithae, and 
Thales. Do not the mysteries of old Babylon ooze from the 
name of the god “ Thammuzi,’’ for whom “all the idols wept”? 
Of “Istar,” the love-goddess, “ Al-Lat,” the Queen of Hades, 
sung by the bard “Hea-Bani,” “Nin-Ki-Gal,” the Goddess 
“ Life-in-Death,’’ who scatters the seeds of birth and decease 
o’er the wide, wide, world, “ Assu-namir,” or the Great Sphinx, 
“Ninus” without ‘“Nineveh,’’ whither 
“'Thisbe”’ stole to meet her “Pyramus”? Who would deny 
Al-Koran grace, when it bewitches every sense with such words 
as “ Hor-al-Oyun,” the houris of Paradise; “Caaba,’’ a crude 


_ pristine word emblemising the stone of Abraham ; “ Zem-Zem,” 


the babbling holy water in the “ Masjid al-aharam,” the sacred 


| or inviolable temple at Mecca; “Safa and Merwi,”’ between 


which two places the faithful of Islam perform a rite of seven- 
fold running; “Beit 41 Mamur,’’ the frequented house, and 
Poe’s beloved angel, “ Israfil,”” whose heart is in a lute and 
who is sweet as the “Chemniel”’ and “ Zophiel”’ of the Bible ; 
“Salsabil’’ and “Tasnim,” the pure fountains of Al Jannat, 
an Eden full of —— and jacinths, and “Al Zaccoum,” the 
bitter tree of hell. 

The forests of America sigh in the Red Indian “ Chibiabos,”’ 
the “Ruler in the Land of Spirits”; “Gitche Gu’mee,’’ the 
“Big Sea-water,” or the Lake Superior; “Gitche Man’ito,”’ 
Master of Life and Great Spirit ; “ Keneu,” the huge war eagle ; 
“Mahng,” the loon, and “Wa’bun Annung.” 

And last of all comes the shofar-sound, the thundrous, terrific 
tophet blaring of the names in the two testaments. ° Like 
the Hosts of the Lord they leap and break and quiver, savage, 
barbaric in splendrous cries, grand with the clash of spears and 
the high, metallic clamour of loud cymbals. “Ariel (the Lion 
of God , Arimethea, Rethdagon, Peniel, Pedazus (the stone of 
redemption), Zebulum, Zephaniah, Zeruah, Thelazar, Telharzas, 
Uriel, Uzzah, Vashti, Sarsechim, Sihor, Shushan, Shittim, 
Sharon, Ardath, Oreb, Rab-saris, Raguel, Ramesis, Moloch, 
Naharai, Nicanor (a omen: Nisroch, Lo-ammih, Lo 
ruhamah, Mahaleel, Mahalath, Anathoth, Melita, Mizraim 
(Egypt), Itheil, Gad (a troop cometh), Israel (who prevails with 
God), Jethro, Jezebel, Kabzeel, Kiriath, Gideon, Jerimoth, 
Herodion, Erastes, Elath, Ahab, Elizur, Gethsemane, Jesse, 
Abiel, Baalberith, Balzavov, Baal-poer, Baal-hamon.” 

Like a black storm riven by lightning-flashes they hurtle 
past, dazzling the soul as with the gold of Ophir and the 
treasures of Sheba, till all the ecstasy of the Bride of God 
seems to penetrate the mind and ravish the heart, and speech 
is glorious with a dim, vague sense of the Divine Presence. 

Reorna Miriam Biocu. 





To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Smm,—The letters dealing with “The Magic of Words” form 
most interesting reading, and waken many pleasant memories. 
But the quotation by your lady correspondent from “Gaston de 
Latour ’’ has exceptional interest for me, as an ardent admirer 
of that beautiful, though fragmentary, book. 

“Marius the Epicurean” is wonderful, but the personal 
charm and appeal in “Gaston ’’ seem stronger; possibly condi- 
tions of period may influence this. Opening the book at any 
page, one finds the unforgettable “ Magic of Words” ! Perfect 
the passage quoted, but is not this equally so?— 

“In the sudden tremor of an aged voice, the handling of a 
forgotten toy, a childish drawing, in the tacit observance of a 
day, he became aware suddenly of the great stream of human 
tears falling always through the shadows of the world.” 

In transcribing these words, one feels the utter futility of 
attempted eulogy ; here is absolutely supreme art, yet few seem 
awake to it, Pater’s books are all too little known. Since a 
chance copy of THe AcaDEMY came my way two years ago, and 
made itself at once a weekly necessity, I have been hoping, and 
still hope, that some one of your talented contributors would 
produce a study of this great prose-master’s work. 

Wit E. Tyrer. 
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SHALL AND WILL. 
To the Editor of Tux Acapemy. 


Srr,—In reply to “A French Linguist’s”’ interesting letter of 
the 23rd inst., I beg to remark that, if certain postulates of his 
with respect to the use of shall for will come to be adopted as 
correct by the people of this country, I shall have no hesitation 
in accepting them. I believe, however, that, uD to the present, 
natives of England have not learnt to regard I shall say as a 
deferential equivalent for I will say, or to deliver an order 
relative to an errand in the words You shall go, or to express a 
challenge by such questions as Who shall find fault with this? 
I cannot imagine that any Englishman would dream of rejecting 
as faulty the observations, Now, gentlemen, I will criticize, and 
I wish now to criticize; but, could he acquire facility in the use 
of your learned correspondent’s mother-tongue, it is very 
questionable whether he would translate the words of Jesus: 
“Sit ye here, while I go and pray yonder,” by “ Asseyez-vous 
ici pendant que je m’en irai la pour prier.” Neither the words 
of the original—Kadicare abrod, éws ob dmedbdv mpooeiEwpar exei— 
nor those of the English rendering can be construed to mean 
that the time for sitting was to be merely that occupied in 
going to pray. ‘This is distinctly evidence in the recital of 
S. Mark (xiv., 32): “Sit ye here, while I shall pray ”’— Kadicare 
hde, Ews mporevEapat. 

Your correspondent apparently still dissents from my view 
that his sentence: “I said if I went to Paris I would go and 
see you,’’ refers to two specific acts, without indicating that the 
object of the first is to perform the second, and affords no 
positive indication as to the direction of the going. Permit me, 
therefore, to offer an illustration of what I would fain make 
clear. Supposing one of those energetic modern women who, 
not content with the idea of ruling the world with the hand 
that rocks the cradle, seek to relieve the blundering male sex 
of some of the responsibility of controlling the State were to 
assert that when she went to London she would go and 
see the Prime Minister, she would be affirming her intention 
to do two distinct things, the latter of which in present cireum- 
stances would be doubtfully feasible. If, instead, she said 
she would go to see her adamantine opponent, she would be 
announcing a projected journey with presumably a due regard 
to the probable non-fulfilment of its object. 

The classic use of shall when, as “Scrutator”’ observes, “an 
element of something like prediction is involved,” is, if I 
mistake not, well cmsenpiifiod in the first line of the sonnet 
quoted by Mr. Crosland in a recent number of Tue AcaDEMY 
(September 18, p. 535): “When I am dead you shall not doubt 
or fear.” Shall is somewhat similarly employed in announcing 
the ineluctable results of the fulfilment of certain conditions, as 
in the familiar words of Euclid’s first proposition: “Then shall 
ABC be an equilateral triangle.” The reason why “Should 
you be surprised to learn?” must be regarded as correct, is 
that it is in accordance with the rule, referred to in a former 
letter of mine, that in independent questions, employing the 
ope! oe that one of the two auxiliaries shall and will 
is used which we expect in the answer (Onions, “Sy é 
p. 137). I (Onions, yntax, 


Francis H, Butier. 


To the Editor cf Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,—I beg that you will be kind enough to allow me to 
submit the following to your correspondent “Scrutator,” in 
reply to this remark of his: “Borrow is particularly fond of 
sentences like ‘The writer is aware that he shall make 
enemies,’ ” 

I am of opinion that “Borrow” would have been wrong had 
he said, “The writer is aware that he (himself) will make 
enemies” ; because this will would have implied that the direct 
speech of the writer was, “I will make enemies”; which use 
of will, would have been a perfect match for the traditional “I 
will be drowned, ete.’’ 

“Scrutator” thinks that the sentence quoted from Macaulay 
affords no proper parallel to his ninth question. I am pre- 
pared to prove that he is mistaken. By putting Macaulay's 
sentence in the indirect statement, I have this: “ Macaulay says 
that he (himself) shall be abused.” Had I said, “that he (him- 
self) will be abused,” one might have been under the impression 
that the great writer had used in the direct statement the 
sentence, “I will be abused,” which is not English. 

For further details in connection with the indirect statement 
I beg to refer “Scrutator”’ to the treatises on Shall and Will, 
published by Blackie (p. 38) and Hachette (p. 42). 

In conclusion, I take the liberty to add that, in the event of 





a “National treatise on Shall and Will” being published for 
the benefit of the rising and future generations, I trust that the 
authors of the treatises on Shall and Will, ego by Blackie 
and Hachette, will have no objection to allow their respective 
chapters on the indirect statement to be combined and inserted 
in full in the future treatise. The data given by the two authors 
are, in my humble opinion, the minutest and the most complete 
on this important question. 
A Frencn Linourst. 





“MARGUERITE.” 


To the Editor of Tux AcapEmy. 


Sin,—Careful readers of Matthew Arnold have noticed from 
time to time changes in the “ Marguerite” sequence, All are 
interested to know who she was. It will soon be too late to 
inquire. Could not one of your correspondents furnish par- 
ticulars, and possibly publish a photograph in some magazine 
where they provide illustrations? The modern poet’s intrigue 
seems to me quite as well worth notice as Catullus’ passion for 
Clodia ; what would not we give for a photograph of Lesbia with 
her creaking sandals! 

“A memory-picture”’ is not included in the sequence, though 
it obviously belongs to it. Here we find him “with little land 
to stir’’; a curious metaphor, recalling Swinburne’s, be oe 
“My father’s ploughshare” ; “Switzerland ”’ localises t r 
as a waitress. He is in the deuce of a funk in “ Waiting,” but 
evidently relishes his rare escapade. In “ Meeting,”’ we have 
the mixture of erotics and philosophy found in Rossetti’s 
“Jenny.” In “A Farewell,” his languid passion revolves into 
brotherly love—a common phase. In “ TIsolation,’’ which 
means being at home again, with Mrs. Grundy much in evi- 
dence, he says his heart had only gone for “a moment” to 
“haunt the place where passions reign,”’ and bids it “ Back to 
thy solitude again.” ese verses, though noble, are not so 
passionate as J. A. Symonds’ “ tmoOjxn els euavrdv,” and which 
was published first I cannot ascertain. And Symonds’ “ Back 
to thy summits ”’ is not posing, but life. Arnold did not retire 
to solitude, but to ordinary domesticities. In “To Marguerite,” 
we find him on a higher level than Symonds ever reached 
Among the “jewels, five words long,” of Tennyson, all men 
reckon Arnold’s “The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” In 
“Absence” we get Emily Bronté. She wrote :— 


“Think me not cold, dear love, if I forget thee 
While the world’s tide is hurrying me along ; 

Other desires and other thoughts possess me, 
Thoughts that obscure, but cannot do thee wrong.” 


And Arneld :— e 


“But each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-choked souls to fill ; 
And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will.” 
In “ The Terrace at Berne” we get a plain statement that Mar- 
uerite is a light-o’-love, and has probably gone on the streets 
in Paris. This is quite out of the poet’s line. He is sorry, 
but not taking any 
W. F. Howtetr. 
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| “SCORPIO. if B J. A. CHALONER 
6 fact that eats, paeaten’ rrible ey the ll 
tear,” “sas, @ aon othe Be a 0 me to the co: fo gh om he can Fado pw a byt de silks and 
—: to sleep’ w with in pret meek same way that old bosoms tn kK; 
erie aight oer pls teotemene t to mete ie And no at te end ee uld fright a 
does mr. Chaloner believe in wees we may term the sonnetorial fist, but h ‘when they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak— 
balleves also in whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book is p verge wi ta us of feature . 
an angry-looking seven-thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole éffort ‘ Scorpi ich Peo 4 of Lurury.and Vice! 
So that when we look to the fair page itself we know what toexpect. No ite of them, the music's very nice. 
we disappointed. Mr. Chaloner goes to the o . Being a good poet, Here x ha hips, a a knock-out blow with ance. 
immediately writes a sonnet aboutit, the whieh, bowever, he calls ‘ The De he sonnet as le is not one which we can approve from a tec nla ora 
IIorseshoe.” We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom it ma#y concern ;— sentimental — of view, but it has points. wan bony have plumed himself 
‘A fecund sight for a P {losopher— hat line the creaking corsets, and the lastline, a tour de force in ite way, 
Rich as Goleonda’s mine tn lessons rare— reminds us of the withering ironies of Byron. It is only fair to Mr. Chaloner 
hat gem-bedizen’d “ horse-shoe ” at th’ Opera to.add that all his sonnets are concerned with back-flaying + Some 
eplete with — hags and matrons fair | em show the tenderer emotions proper toapoet. We like him best, how- 
His votaresses doth Mammon there array, , in his character as metrical bruiser. + « His book is well worth 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face | possessing.” —The Academy, August 8th, 1908 
iguratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. C! jhampion of § ‘a memery, and la with 
force of a Tohn L. Sullivan, upon the point of t H Ae. wing to the la sey ee pon Shacespeare. 
(Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by registered mall, to P BTTO Press, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina, U.S.A.) 
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THE DAUPHINES OF FRANGE. Frank 


Hamegt, Author of ‘ Famous French Salons,” ete, In demy 8vo, handsome 
cloth gilt, with gilt top, With a phutogravure frontispiece and 16 full. page 
illustraiions, 16+. net, 


THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. 


A.J. ANDERSON. Second edition. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. With a photo- 
gravure frontispiece and 16 full-page illustrations on art paper. 10s 6d, net. 
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HE®®* SOTHHBRAN & OO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 

BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair) 

Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


HSs4z CLUB.— MORE MEMBERS 

REQUIRED. Small subscription. 
Monthly essays, half-yearly terms and prizes. 
—For further information apply to Hon. Sec., 
The Warren, Lacey Street, Ipswich. 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS. 
The University Court of the University of 
asgow will shortly proceed to appoint an 

Additional Examiner in each of the subjects 
named : 

FuR THE PRELIMINARY AND 
BURSARY EXAMINATIONS :—Classics, 
Mathematics, French. 

FOR THE PRELIMINARY AND 
BURSARY EXAMINATIONS AND FOR 
THE DEGREE EXAMINATIONS :--German. 

FOR DEGREE EXAMINATIONS :— 
English, Classics, History, Education, French, 
Political Economy, Zoology, Anatomy, 
Agriculture, Veterinar Hygiene, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Agricultural Entomology. 

Particulars of the duties, emoluments, etc ; 
may be liad on application to the Seewetary of 
the University Court. 

University of Glasgow, October, 1909. 

















— SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 


Juntorn APPOINTMENTS IN CERTAIN DEPART- 
MENTS (18-19}); 11TH NOVEMBER. 





The date specified is the latest at which 
applications can be received. They must be 
made on forms to be obtained, with particu- 
lars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Burlington Gardens, I.ondon, W. 





THANK Q 


are the final words in an appreciative notice in 
the ever genial Punch of'“ TRUE TILDA,” 
the price of which is 6/-, and the publishers 
Arrowsmith of Bristol and Simpkin & 
Marshall of London. Very rarely is such 
unanimous praise bestowed upon any author 
as has been accorded to 


QUILLER-COUCH 


for this delightful story. Everyone who can 
enjoy ‘‘Unbroken amusement — Humour 
abundant and genial—Laughter and excite- 
ment—A happy, inconsequent and kind] 

narrative—Surprising incident, infused with 
pathos and humour—A singular union of the 
romantic spirit and genuine craftsmanship ”’— 

in fact, “A charming book” 

(these epithets are from various reviews) will, 
after having read the book, say with Mr. Puneh, 


THANK Q 





Rocks —ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any eatiest 
SUPPLIED. The most expert k finder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a pee feature of 
xchanging any Saleable 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I icularl srenipeeeeres.— 
“DW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright St., Birmingham. Maspero’s Dawn of 
Civilization ; SP agg | of Empires; Struggle 
of Nations, 3 vols., £3 15s,, for 45s. Bartholo- 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s, 6d. 
net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 





Typewriting. 


[APY TYPIST desires a position where 

some knowledge of literature would be 
an advantage—V. E. JAMES, 6, Portsea 
Place, Connaught Square, W. 








YPHWRITING.—The WEST KEN. 
SINGTON OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., 
Translations, &c. Legal and General Copying. 
Private Dictation Room. Circulars, &c., 
duplicated. References. Established 16 
ears,—SIKES & SrkKEs, 223A, Hammersmith 
Road, London, W. 





[TT CPEWaRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1, words. 
Specimens references. — Address Miss 

The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S,W. 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C.K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Received. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





rr 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Itlustrated, 


(ESTABLISHED 1962) 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








NOW READY, 64. Net, 


THE 


BOOK MONTHLY 


for October 


CONTENTS 
PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
The Babble of the Book Shops, with a Series of 
En apes aeretens 
REVIEWERS ON TRIAL 
A Review of them from the Author's Point of View—By 
Adam Gowans Whyte 
PUBLISHERS’ “ Ads.” 
s They were Written in Queen Anne's Time 
A LONDON LETTER 


On the Outlook tor the Autumn Publishing Season 
LIGHT AND LEADING 


New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book 


World. 
THE GENERAL READER 
Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling Books. 
NEW_ BOOKS NEARLY READY 
Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely te be Published 
this Month. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
A Classified Cataiogue «f the Netewerthy Books, New 
Editions and Reprints of September 
THE PERIODICALS 
Contents of this Month’s Reviews and Magazines. 








SUMPKIN, MARSHALL, 5 CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London, EC, 














A Wigh-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENOE, 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 





“Che County Gentleman § Land & Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND GARDEN- 
INC, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 


Twelve Months ... £1 8 0 . 
Six Months .., .., & 14 0 (Ordinary Issue.) 


Three Months .,. 0 7 © Twelve Months ... £1 170 
CANADA (Ordinary Issue). | 2% Months .. 0 186 
Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 Three Months .. 0 93 


Six Months .. .. O15 3 The above rates include all 
Three Months vee i) 7 9 Special Numbers, 








Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices : 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, Wi. 
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“ 


THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


. <apensuneeon @ 
| | 
} 


SONNETS. sy corp ALFRED DOUGLAS, 


Author of “The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have 
not previously been published in book form. ‘Jhey include Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s recent work in “The Academy.” Feap. 8vo. Printed 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 











The DAILY TELEGRAPH says 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used-and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art,” ; 

The SPECTATOR says: 


“« There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 


“ Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This isa high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


* Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 

















IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Fecap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fceap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

















THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


ANN VERONICA 


BY 
H. G. WELLS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Price 68, post free. 


“Unquestionably this is a very brilliant book,’ says the West- 
minster Gazette, ‘and shows Mr. Wells's gift for pure fiction at its 
highest.” 


** There is no question that ‘Ann Veronica’ herself is true,” says - 


The times. “The type, we think, has never been so keenly noted 
and courageously described as in this novel,” 

** Like ail Mr, Wells’s work ihe book is inflamed with sincerity,” 
says the Daily Telegraph, “and it abounds in flashes of real life 
which almost blind the judgment with their intense reality.” 

The Globe says: “ A novel which in its frank sincerity and its bold 
grappling + ith a social question of compelling force stands out as one 
of the best things Mr. Wells has given us.” 





A_ LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
Vol. Il, FROM THE KENAISSANCE TO THE CIVIL 
WAR, i, By J, J. JUSSERAND. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece, vemy 8vo,cloth, 12s. 6d. net; post free, 12s. 11d. 


“The predominant feature of this book,” says Zhe 7imes, ‘is in an especial 
degree, viightuess, lucidity, point, perspicacity, molernity, but aboveell vivacity.” 


Vol. lL. FROM THE ORIGINS TO THE RENAISSANCE. 





Vol. Il. FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE CIVIL WAR, I,. 





GREECE IN EVOLUTION, 


Studies prepared under the auspices of the French League for tlie 
Veleuce of the Kights of Hellenism, By VARIOUS WRITERS, 
W ith @ preface by the Right Hon, Sir CHARLES W, DILKE, 
MP, ‘Lranslatea irom the French under the Editorship of G. F. 
AbBbOTL. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 


The Murning J’ost says; ‘: It is impossible to read these addres: es without admira- 
tion for the iutimate knowkdge ot Greece and of the Greeks which they display 
and for the sympathy by which they are pervaded.” 


HOW TO STUDY THE STARS. 
Astronomy with Small Telescopes and the Naked Eye, and Notes 
on Celestial Photography. By L. RUDAUX.  ‘Trauslated by 
A. H. KEANE, LL.D., ¥.R.G.S8. With 79 Illustrations, Large 
crown 8vo, cloub, 5S. net ; post free, 5s, 4d. 


This book is intended as a ; uide to practical vbse: vation for amateur astronomers. 


It deals with all brancues of the scieuce which can be fullowed with inst:uments of 
moderate 8.2, 


‘ 

CHATS ON OLD SILVER, 

By E. L. LOWES, Author of ‘*Chats on Old Lace.” With a 

Coloured Frontispiece and 64 other Full-page Plates, Large 

crown 8yv0, cloth, 5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 

ee { Unwin’s ** Chats” Series. 
The Daily Chronic’e says: “It is a very useful guide to the collector of old plate, 

and it 18 stored with much valuable intormation to guard the unsuspecting purchaser 
against faise trade marks and antique ware which was made yesterday,” 


THE RELIGION OF H.G. WELLS, 
and other Essays. By the Rev. ALEXANVER H. 
regen UKD, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; post free, 


The chief essay is a careful and friendly criticism of the ethical and religious 
teaching of Mr. H. G. Wells contained in his ‘* First and Last Things,” . 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE. 
As viewed by the Great Thinkers, from Plato to the Present 
Time. By RUDULF EUCKEN. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net ; post 

ante, 12s. 11d. 
This, the most famous and widely read of Professor Eucken’s works, is an 
altogether delightful bouk in which the characteristic speculations and opinions 
of the great minds cf the race are elucidate’, contrasted, and judged ina sym- 














pathetic yet independent spirit. It forms an admirab.e introduction to the study’ 


of philosophy.’ — Boston Transcript. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND 


WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 
By Prof, E.A. KENNELLY. With 84 Illustrations. 4s. net ; 
post free, 4s. 4d. 
A new and enlarged edition of the author’s authoritative handbook, ‘ Wireless 
Telegraphy,” bringing the important and rapidly develop'ng subject quite up to 
date, with the entire subject of ‘‘ Wirelzes lelephony ” added, 








FRENCH CATHEDRALS, MONAS-~ 
TERIES AND ABBEYS, AND SACRED 
SIGHTS OF FRANCE, 


By ELIZABETH RUBINS PENNELL. With 183 Illustrations 
from Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL, and Plans and 
Diagrams. Royal 8vo, cloth, 20s, net ; post free, 20s. 6d. (Uni- 
form with “ Knglish Cathedrals.’ ) 

The miking of this bock ia the fruit of twenty years’ living and stuiy in the 
cathedral cities of Fran e—frovence, the Romanesque centres, Mont St. M chel, 
and the towns of the great Gothic churches—and follows a carefully prepared 
scheme, based upon the \a'ue of the exampl.s selected in thehistory of archi 
tecture. 


Mt&N AND MANNERS 
OF OLD FLORENCE. 


By GUIDO BIAGI, Librarian of the Laurentian and Riccardi 
Libraries, Florence. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 48 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net ; post free, 15s. 5d. 


Dr. hiagi’s new volume gives vivid and realistic glimpse of social life in Florence 
from the thirteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth. 


INNS, ALES, AND DRINKING 
CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND, 








By F. W. HACKWOOD, Author of “Old English Sports,” 


With a Coloured Frontispice, and 5% other Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. ret ; post free, 10s. 11d 
The Observer says :—‘' Very little that concerns ‘the trade’ bas escaped Mr, 
Hack wood 8 notice. The inn and the innkeeper, the drink and the drinker, the 
lore and the law and the literature of slcolo!, the rise of Burton, the history 
of famous inns, the mysteries of tavern signs, even the evolution of the tea-hc use, 
are all discussed in detail,” 





Maurice de Saxe, Marshall of France: His Loves, his Laurels, 
and his ‘Times (1696-1750). By W. R, H. TROWBRIDGE, 
Author of “ Seven Splendid Sinners,” &, With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 38 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net; pcs 
free, 15s. 4d 


* As entertaining as any romance.”—Sunday Times, 
** A book of fasciuatiug interest."’"—7he Glove. 


THE FRENCH PROCESSION. 
A Pageant of Great Writers. By Madame DUCLAUX (Mary 
Robinson’. With 6 Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. net ; post free, 12s. 11d. 
“It isa dclightful book, at all events, a book of literary acumen, . . . Indeed, 


her volume, as I have already suggested, has an almost unique interest for us.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


LEISURE HOURS WITH NATURE. 
By E.P. LARKEN With 71 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price 5s., post free. 

This volume is full of entertaining natural history gossip. It deals with many 
varied aspects of animal life, such as, for instance, protective mimicry, the sports 
and pastimes of birds, at nual mizrants, birds as parents, the life of the salmon, 
snakes and their ways, b rds as weather tokens, and the uses of the fiog; there is 
something, too, about flowers and plants; and a chapter is devoted to the subject 
of “ Birds in English Poetry.” 


AFTER DEATH—WHAT ? 
Spiritistie Phenomena and their Interpretation. by 
CESARE LOMBROSO. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


net ; post free, 10s. 5d. 
The Daily News says: “ ‘After Death—What?’ will excite and interest its readers.” 


PSYCHOTHERAPY. 
By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, M.D., Ph D., Litt.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. Large crown 8ve, 
cloth, 8s. 6d. net ; post free, 8s. 11d. 
“A most enjoyable buok to read... The spirit of the author is scientific, his 
tone reasonable, his experience wide. It is an earnest and well-reasoned piece of 
work which deserves tu be widely read.”"—Duaily News. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ART SERIES. 
Monographs by well-known Art Critics, elaborately [Illustrated 
with eprodeciions in Colour, Photogravure, and Half-Tone. Size 
14} by lldinches. Stiff paper covers, 5s, net. per volume ; postage 
4d. extra. 

I. WILLIAM HOGARTH. By Epwarp Hutton. 

Il. EDGAR DEGAS. By Grorces GRAPPE. 

III. GREAT ENGLISH MASTERS. By Fritz STAHL. 

IV. EUGENE DELACROIX, By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 

V. FRITZ BOEHLE. By Rupotr KLEIN. 

VI. AUGUSTE RODIN. By Gustav Kaun. 

















On sale at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
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